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Intropuctory Note.—The Editor of the American Journal of Phil- 
ology is too much of an editor not to avail himself of the generous, 
perhaps too generous, offer of Professor Sihler to anticipate the slower 
progress of the Yale University Press, an offer which makes it possible 
to enliven the opening pages of the new volume of the Journal, in its 
new dress, by the concluding chapter of the author’s forthcoming work 
on Cicero, a companion to the Annals of Caesar, the two, together with 
the Testimonium Animae, forming the crown of the conscientious labor 
of many years—monuments of personal investigation, personal convic- 
tion, personal expression. 


Cicero from early boyhood established the habit to outdo 
and outshine his competitors and his contemporaries. Ambi- 
tion was the atmosphere in which he lived, the task-mistress of 
his entire life. He was by no means primarily and chiefly a 
man of letters. He must not be conceived as a littérateur 
who somehow dabbled in politics or stumbled into public life. 
He was trained for it as fully and as thoroughly as any 
member of the officeholding aristocracy. As a mere stripling 
he chose for his models and ideals the most eminent orators 
then in public life: the secret of their power and the several 
forms of excellence of each of them he sought to ascertain 
with keen persistence, and from Accius the venerable poet of 
his boyhood he sought comprehension and valuation of the 
oratory of the past. His personality is unique in that he 
sought vocational training with unremitting devotion, but that 
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at the same time no Roman ever confronted the Greek human- 
ities with a more liberal eagerness of appropriation than he 
did, nor with more catholic taste. An admirer of erudition 
wherever he met it, his character was too large, his eagerness 
to play a great role in his own generation was too lively to 
permit him to become a mere sciolist or antiquarian. The 
grammatici who arranged the verse of Lucilius in his child- 
hood were humble folk, and his own keen and incessant match- 
ing of the slender resources of his native speech against the 
wealth and perfection of Greek letters made him what he be- 
came, and he found during his apprenticeship of life no more 
efficient an instrument for power than to translate Greek into 
Latin. He dearly loved Ennius, whose Annals furnished him 
ideals of civic excellence, and no one could be less a Greekling 
than Cicero in surveying the great figures of both nationalities. 
Still his culture was essentially Greek. His great aim was to 
make of his native speech an instrument of power and an 
organ of varied expression not less pliable nor versatile than 
his Greek models. 

He remains one of the great figures in the history of human 
culture. Living among a folk where utilitarianism was bred 
in the bone, he still counted it a felicity whenever he could 
connect his own taste, his political aspirations, his spiritual 
admiration with recorded excellence. Such elements to ab- 
sorb, such ideals to establish was, in a manner his unvarying 
aim. He was such a master of Greek that he could debate 
with the most eminent rhetoricians of Greece and Asia Minor 
in their own tongue and match them on their own stage; so 
ready was he in Greek oratory that he could address the 
council of Syracuse in their native speech. Whereas many 
Romans of his own generation had in Greek citation a fash- 
ionable command comparable to their possession of Greek 
paintings and sculpture, to Cicero these things meant a doub- 
ling (or more) of his intellectual personality. He was bilin- 
gual in a way, but in his political consciousness he felt himself 
superior to the Greeks, and not merely to the adroit and 
servile folk who as slaves or favored freedmen formed the 
entourage of Roman aristocracy in his own generation, but 
he claimed that the greatest worthies of pre-Alexandrian 
times, those soldiers and statesmen of classic Greece could be 
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matched in overwhelming numbers from the Annals of En- 
nius. And thus be held, though Plato, Aristotle’s dialogues, 
Dicaearchus, furnished him clews, incentives, theories. When, 
in 49-48 B. c. Pompey seemed about to base his strategy on 
seapower, the parallel of Themistocles at once presented itself 
to his practical reflection. When for one brief year he held 
proconsular sway in Cilicia, his Xenophon’s Cyropaedia was 
his veritable breviary, scrolls which as he wrote to the echo of 
his conscience, Atticus, he had fairly read to pieces. Man- 
kind will never more extol Cicero to that point of veneration 
in which Petrarch, the pathfinder of Humanism held him: 
the time will never return when imitation of Cicero could 
place men close to popes and emperors, the crabbed imitation 
of Ciceronianism will never again be admired as the consum- 
mation of human power, but the great place of Cicero in the 
history of Latin letters and of the Latin tongue cannot be 
moved or shaken. 

It is futile to place Caesar’s Latinity on a level with that of 
the man who in a way, created Latin prose style, and whose 
literary consciousness was delicately and throbbingly aware of 
the greatest as well of the smallest things. Theory, contem- 
plation, taste, valuation and analysis, no less than many graces 
of Isocratean art he brought for the first time into the Latin 
tongue which then, in its cultural aspects, had been but a cir- 
cumscribed isle within a veritable ocean of Greek civilization, 
and which had been far from being that instrument of a 
world-power and of imperialism which Cicero himself was 
destined to make it through his published works. 

Ennius and Lucilius, in the Augustan age, were set aside 
and became antiquated through the more perfect and finished 
verse of Horace and Vergil. But no one ever performed 
that feat in the specific domains of Cicero’s authorship in 
Latin prose. Unless some grammaticus or antiquarian pre- 
served some slender fragments—what do we know of the 
oratory of Caesar, Caelius, Curio, Calvus, Brutus, Asinius 
or Messalla? Cicero, an encyclopedic nature, was at the same 
time a versatile genius. In his alert mind there was a 
certain universality. And he knew it. No Roman of 
his own time was like him in this respect. In a way he 
was the first of the Humanists. His interest in applied 
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psychology, in political science, in that form of practical 
dialectic which we call argumentation, and above all his 
interest in the most casual and apparently inconsequential 
details of his particular techné, the Rhetorical Art, from 
Gorgias to Hermagoras and further—was sweeping, keen, 
restless and progressive. He came to sway and dominate his 
time with his pen even more than with his voice and educated 
the rapidly widening Latin world by furnishing it with 
models and standards even before he arrived at life’s meri- 
dian line. The neo-Atticism of Calvus and Brutus he met by 
admirable and temperate valuations and surveys. His un- 
horsing of Hortensius he accomplished at thirty-six—a con- 
summation which his deep ambitiom had pursued for eleven 
years: the tone of his published Verrines is one of victorious 
gratification. He knew much more definitely than we can 
now know or feel with him, that he had to make his own 
way in an aristocratic society buttressed by tradition? and 
privilege, that no consulate was laid in his cradle as was the 
case with those who bore names such as Marcellus, Metellus, 
Claudius, Aemilius or Domitius. And so he rose as swiftly as 
the traditions of the Roman republic permitted, avoiding 
however, with the deliberateness of deep conviction, the 
Tribunate of the Plebs. The assertiveness of his aspirations 
and achievements he shared with the majority of classic 
writers and men of parts. Humility has no place at the 
Olympian board of the Greek Epic, nor shall we be able to 
discover it among the ethical categories of the Stoic school. 
It was then, as we have intimated, his tremendous and con- 
sistent industry and the fruit thereof, his forensic excellence, 
which opened to the Arpinate the doors of the Great Council 
and made his social beginnings a negligible factor. The rest- 
less and darting wit of his tongue proved an evil influence for 
the serenity and felicity of his life. Those who are accus- 
tomed to the perpetual applause of their sudden and incalcul- 
able scintillations will on the whole be more feared and 
admired than loved. The ductile character of an advocate’s 
professional intellect, his habit of emphasizing his strong 
points, the frequent necessity of palliating some points weak 


Note: And so Horace still wrote: Est ut .. hic generosior Descen- 
dat in Campum petitor C., 3, 1, 10. 
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in dialectic or in ethics, by adroit appeals to emotion or preju- 
dice, these are not in themselves favorable to the formation of 
a dominating vein of exclusive or absolute truth-seeking. 
The constant craving for applause is one of the unwholesome 
concomitants of supreme oratory: this craving the great 
orator, who is also a great artist, has in common with great 
artists in other spheres. 

In the domain of philosophy Cicero excels more as a lucid 
and effective expositor of tenets, schools and sects than as the 
firm or consistent adherent of any one school. The swift 
production of his latter years was largely due to the necessity 
of finding some congenial occupation when the independence 
of political oratory was at an end, or to soothe his own soul 
in deep sorrow. But in this larger view a few salient matters 
must not remain unrecorded. Cicero did not design in some 
slipshod and superficial way to imitate or reproduce Plato. 
The two schools which still were very much alive, which were 
a positive intellectual force in that world, were Stoicism and 
the Ethics of Epicurus. Their presentation of great problems 
he essayed, for Latin; to them he bore conscious and positive 
attitudes of assent or dissent. The essentially negative and 
analytic drift of the Academy, especially as championed by 
Carneades he was fond of bringing forward. For this his 
advocate’s consciousness had from the first a very real affinity 
and appreciation. He could not but be an eclectic: to furnish 
his mind far beyond the dry routine of courts and civil law, 
he needed axiom, principle, sentiment, parallels, ideals from 
all quarters; schools apart, he was supremely susceptible to 
grace, to truth in any form, to loftiness of character and 
precept. But he was not strong enough, to illustrate by his 
own conduct, amid uncommon trials and tribulations the firm- 
ness and consistency which he admired in the Stoic system, 
which he witnessed in Cato. To his professional conscious- 
ness the older history of Rome was a series of exempla, ideals 
these and incentives, whereas the antiquarian delving of Varro 
failed to rouse his deeper interest. That Roman Republic 
which furnished him patterns and ideals ended with the sudden 
and mysterious death of Scipio Aemilianns (129 B.c.). He 
eagerly hoped that Pompey might be a second Aemilianus, 
while he himself was to furnish the Laelius in this combina- 
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tion. From his early youth he lived in a period of political 
disintegration and still, the older he grew, the more fervidly 
was he attached to, nay consecrated to the ideal of a conserva- 
tive settlement of the government. It is quite wonderful to 
see with what lofty tenacity he adhered to these convictions 
and refused to sell his rare talents to any project of auto- 
cratic rule. His life was contained in an epoch where swift 
and enormous expansion of empire went hand in hand with, 
nay quickened and accelerated the dissolution of the old city- 
republic. Likewise it aided the rise through the loot of East 
and West of powerful political individuals, wielders of a 
peculiar but distinctly extra-constitutional power, which may 
be reduced without any violence of historical analysis, to the 
elemental factors of armies and money. Mommsen, Caesar’s 
acolyte, has vigorously swung the censer over that “mon- 
archy ”, simply by dubbing it so, but sober historiography cannot 
any longer rest content with his Hegelian worldspirit and with 
his contemptuous scolding of Caesar’s opponents. It was not- 
ably the towering Julius who with deep design and consistent 
perseverance hastened that disintegration and largely through 
his legions and Gallic gold, became too powerful to permit 
any longer the old routine of electoral purchases and provin- 
cial exploitation by members of the old families. Moral and 
social decadence, enormously fed and fostered by that same 
exploitation, marks the epoch of Cicero’s manhood and aging 
years. No woman ever moved him away from the right, and 
his personal tastes seem to have been simple always, but he 
was impotent in that generation to communicate to’ son and 
nephew those loftier principles, through which he kept clear 
and pure his own skirts amid the putrescence of the times. 
His own writings impressively mirror that decadence, though 
not in the pathological way of Catullus—a decadence, which 
for its mad luxury and profusion required the income of great 
provinces, and sold senatorial recognition to foreign states and 
potentates. Cicero witnessed such practices, but kept clear of 
them, often with a sarcastic sneer directed at members of the 
aristocracy who eagerly pursued that current form of income. 
His magnificent defense of Sicily placed and kept his public 
conduct on a high level and his administration at Tarsus and 
Laodicea illustrated his purer principles and made proof of his 
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resolute will to follow justice and humanity in dealing with 
those subjects of Rome. And still he fell before the tempta- 
tions of a petty vanity which he had so often censured in 
others, and sought to gain the public glory of a triumph for 
curbing the looting tribes of the Amanus mountains. 

Cicero’s intellect was swift and eminently successful in 
discerning and seizing points and principles: He was, and he 
felt himself to be, a disciple of Philo, of Antiochus, of Posi- 
donius. Unfortunately this splendid faculty was coupled with 
excessive sensitiveness in the domain of feeling and emotion. 
He was also, like many others not born into socially or politically 
secured positions, quick to take offence. But, as Pollio cor- 
rectly said in his history of the Civil War, he was not equally 
consistent in carrying to conclusion the greater feuds of his 
public career. An author who is also prominent in public 
life, has, in a way, a double personality and is more vulnerable 
than others. He lacked phlegm too much, and wore, as we 
say, his heart upon his sleeve. And still he could compose 
political and social epistles, suppressing or glossing over, 
with consummate worldly wisdom, his real sentiments and his 
deeper convictions. Noble sentiments which he found in his 
Greek authors were quickly appropriated and found lifelong 
lodgement in his consciousness. They often became, to his 
inner and nobler life, vital and vitalizing forces, mottoes, 
principles, herald calls, pillars of fire by night, to guide him 
in the ever increasing desolation and gloom of the political 
world. His struggle for law and order, his defense of prop- 
erty and vested rights in the Catilinarian crisis, confirmed and 
definitely fixed his position as what we may call that of a 
philosophical conservative, who saw but few optimates in his 
actual world who were worthy of the searching and truer 
appellation of The Best. Of the ‘wretched plebs, ever on 
the point of starvation, the chronic leech of the treasury’ he 
had but a mean opinion and deeply regretted that this proleta- 
riat wielded the electoral franchise. In his profession as 
counsel to the capitalists he was intimately brought into con- 
tact with every problem of business and investment as these 
things extended from the forum to the vast periphery of pro- 
vinces. In striving for the consulate he had sought and won 
the support of Pompey. This was a practical necessity for 
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his ambition, but it involved no acceptance of a dynast nor a 
profession of popular politics. His morbid sensitiveness as 
well as pride in his own advancement had tempted him to 
assume in his earlier forensic career, a somewhat defiant atti- 
tude towards the pretensions of the aristocracy of birth. With 
all this it is shallow malice, to call hima trimmer. Least of 
all does he deserve any disesteem in that entire domain, where 
we look for fidelity to convictions and for political consistency. 
His distrust of the Tribunate as a Roman institution was un- 
varying and deepseated from the beginning. To his political 
judgement and to his historical survey it made impossible any 
genuine unity and untrammeled autonomy of the Roman com- 
monwealth. The records made in that office by the leading 
popular politicians he reprobated, from Tiberius Gracchus to 
P. Clodius Pulcher. He identified himself unreservedly with 
those members of the privileged class who caused or brought 
about the destruction of Cornelia’s great sons. Neither these 
nor Livius Drusus received at his hands any fair or just 
appreciation. He was deeply convinced that a paternal or 
supervising attitude toward the plebeian electorate on the 
part of the senate was an ideal of government and political 
wisdom. His deepest ambition was set upon attaining, through 
the activities of his consular office, and through a policy of 
prevention, a distinction, in no wise inferior to that gained 
in the field and confirmed by a triumph. There was great 
personal pride in Cicero’s political conduct, which pride ele- 
vates him immeasurably above the mere politician who sails 
with wind and tide and privately measures all by his compe- 
tence. A genuine perception as to his personal resourceless- 
ness after his restoration from exile, made him consent to 
lean: upon the dynasts and occasionally to support their 
measures. At the same time this was the period when he 
more and more withdrew from public life and began to con- 
ceive nobler tasks, summing up his own powers and his 
political creed and whatever he held dear in culture and civic 
conviction. His pen in fact was mainly that which furnished 
him an alternative of living whenever the patronus and 
senator, from political and civic self-respect determined to 
withdraw from these spheres. Caesar touched not a hair 
of his head nor took an as from his estate after Pharsalos 
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_ and the anxious year of semi-exile at Brundisium. Of all the 
great autocrats of history Julius Caesar was the most gen- 
erous as long as he could be. Still, when Caesar’s regency was 
an accomplished fact, Cicero condemned it with a certain in- 
direction, not only by avoiding the Senate-house now so 
largely filled with ‘Caesar’s centurions’, but even abstained 
from appearing in the courts now so largely presided over by 
praetors designated by the Regent, whose very name and more 
than mortal honors ever reminded the Republican scholar of 
the Tusculanum of the sad battlefields of the Civil War. 
Cicero’s abomination of the politician Caesar was so deep and 
strong that he was unable to judge with fairness the nobler 
qualities of Aurelia’s son, except in one passage of contrast 
with Antony, a delineation which is indeed among the finest 
things done in Latin (2 Phil. 116). 

The three great conflicts of Cicero’s career were those with 
Catiline, with Clodius, and with Antony. His own generation 
was largely inclined to view them as personal feuds, espe- 
cially the second and the third one. But he insisted on rating 
them differently. He saw himself in these contentions as the 
champion of great and noble principles, sound morals, the 
purer traditions of the past, the stronger and truer republic of 
Cato the Censor and of Scipio Aemilianus.. He felt as one 
surrounded by a cloud of witnesses, the shades of the past, 
the choir invisible of Roman worthies, who, as in the Dream 
of Scipio, were translated from this narrow and treacherous 
earth to live by themselves in bliss, in a heaven of civic im- 
mortality. In Cicero there was a continuous conflict of two 
voices which never chimed in harmony, that of the scholar 
and idealist on the one hand, and that of the practical man of 
the world, husband of Terentia, father-in-law of Piso, Cras- 
sipes and Dolabella. The latter needed and sought material 
success. The fond and voracious reader, working in his 
‘Lyceum’, the garden-library of his estate in the Alban 
hills, the student of noble thoughts and lofty principles—this 
is the one of these two Ciceros, the one whom we justly 
cherish and honor and consider it not unimportant to transmit 
him to further generations. But we must not overlook the 
other one. 

This is the young aspirant for fame and distinction, son of 
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the quiet and retired gentlemen of moderate wealth, born in 
the highlands of the upper Liris, amid a simple and unspoiled 
folk of yeomen. The aristocracy had splendid mansions par- 
ticularly on the Palatine, where their luxury held high revel, 
and where a silly anecdote would have the Arpinate suscep- 
tible to the beaming beauty of Clodia, the Lesbia of Catullus ; 
and Cicero’s purchase of a mansion on this very Palatine, a 
mansion which had belonged to the richest man among this 
rich aristocracy and his relations—however temporary—to 
Antony in Macedon, and to P. Sulla, are not pleasant reading 
for those who like to believe him flawless. 

In the Alban hills again he made himself a residence among 
this proud and exclusive folk, and in the Newport of the 
same society where from Cumae and Puteoli one looks out 
upon that gulf of Paradise, or where, by Pompeii still another 
villa nestled at the foot of Vesuvius, where Rome in miniature 
(pusilla Roma) took the waters or vigorously amused itselfi— 
there too his villas were contiguous to theirs. This social 
satisfaction, however, did not lessen—it increased enormously 
his insistence on his personal merit, on his unaided industry, 
on his attainment of being the social peer of those wbo bore 
the historical names of the imperial commonwealth. 

Few personages of all time, no one personality of classic 
antiquity is so well known to us as he. Few men have left so 
large a body of extremely private correspondence to the 
tender mercies of a curious and dissecting world. Every 
chambered cell of his growing life lies revealed. Every foible, 
every passing mood, lie before us as though we observed his 
heartbeat through a casement of glass. His infinite sensi- 
tiveness no less than his swift and sure intelligence, his 
fears and prejudices, his rancour, his faculty of fathomless 
hatred are turned toward our gaze, no less than his nobler 
aspiration for justice, equity and righteousness. His was a 
warmly beating heart; few men in all history have been so 
resolutely grateful as Marcus Tullius Cicero. On the other 
hand his cast of temperament and will compels us to rate him 
somewhat lower than Caesar in the domain of forgetting and 
forgiving. The volcanic passion of his vindictiveness even 
now may cause our souls to shudder and tremble with a very 
positive horror. The deep intellectuality of the man himself is 
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revealed in his last years, especially after the death of the 
only one of his children who seemed to deserve his strongest 
affection. He had buried his Tullia—he was himself desolate 
and bared of joy and hope, like a tree in December. He had 
heard the knell of almost all of his ideals, the world in which 
he went on living was dreary to him, for it was vicious, frivo- 
lous, shallow, decadent. ‘It was within the power of The- 
mistocles to live a life of leisure, it was within the choice of 
Epaminondas, it was—that I may not go into ancient or 
foreign spheres—it was permitted fo me: But somehow there 
is deeply rooted in the mind a certain presentiment of future 
ages, and this is both quickened to life most in the greatest 
intellects and in the loftiest souls, and also it is most readily 
revealed in them. If this were cancelled, who would be so 
imbecile as always to live in toil and danger?’ (Tuscul. 


Disp. 1, 33). — 
. G. SIHLER. 


University Heicuts, New York. 
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II—NOTES ON PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


Last year Dr. Edmund Hauler, Professor at Vienna, pub- 
lished, for the second time, a revision of Dziatzko’s well 
known edition of the Phormio of Terence (Teubner, Leipzig) .1 
In this revision he aimed to carry out, even more thoroughly 
than had been done in previous versions of the work, the plan 
of Dziatzko himself, to cite fully the pertinent literature, to 
indicate its contents, and to estimate its value. The resultant 
book is a rich store-house of materials, better far even than 
its excellent predecessors, set forth in clear and effective 
fashion for the benefit of the philological neophyte on whom, 
according to the Preface, Dr. Hauler always kept his eyes 
fixed; the title-page proclaims, in Dziatzko’s words, that the 
book has been made “Zur Einfithrung in die Lektiire der 
altlateinischen Lustspiele”. The introduction abounds in 
sound statements of facts and in valuable suggestions; the 
Commentary is packed with useful notes of every sort; 
the Kritischer Anhang is at once elaborate, of high value, and 
readable. New matter has been introduced into every part of 
the book; much old matter has been withdrawn; the old 
matter which has been allowed to remain has been bettered in 
many ways; great improvement has been made in the Com- 
mentary through the grouping together, in elaborate notes, of 
short remarks on various phenomena which before had been 
scattered up and down the book as the phenomena recurred. 
The new Menander fragments and the literature to which 
they have given rise have been to some extent pressed into 
service. Many articles and books which were cited in earlier 
editions are not named in this, at least in the same con- 
nections; in their place appear the titles of newer, and, 
presumably, more authoritative discussions of the subjects 
involved. 


1Dziatzko’s two editions appeared in 1874 (or 1875) and 1885; the 
third edition, by Hauler, came in 1898. 
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The book opens (pages VII-XVI) with a Verzeichnis der 
haufiger gebrauchten Abkiirzungen. In pages 1-82 we have 
first an Allgemeine Einleitung (1-76), which deals with (1) 
a brief history of Greek and Roman comedy to Terence’s time 
(pages 1-11), (2) Terence’s life and writings (12-25), (3) 
the history of Terence’s text (25-33), (4) Szenisches (33- 
41), (5) metre, music, and Bau der Stiicke (41-55), (6) 
prosody (55-65), (7) Orthographie und Sprache (65-76). 
Then come special observations on the Phormio (77-82). 
Text and Commentary occupy pages 85-205, the Kritischer 
Anhang 206-272, Wort- und Sachverzeichnis 273-288. Then 
come two plates, of which the first gives photographic repro- 
ductions of small sections of the text in three manuscripts of 
Terence (Bembinus A; Victorianus D; Lipsiensis L); the 
second gives, in somewhat reduced size, facsimiles of the minia- 
tures in Parisinus P and Ambrosianus F illustrating the 
delicious scene in Phormio 441 ff. in which Demipho’s precious 
advocati darken counsel and make confusion worse con- 
founded. 

_ The imposing list of books and articles given in the Ver- 
zeichnis as frequently used and the constant citation, in fact, 
of those books and articles show that the philological neophyte 
to whom the book is ostensibly addressed is, from an Ameri- 
can point of view, of proseminar or seminar rather than of 
undergraduate calibre. In reality the book belongs in a class 
with Lindsay’s edition of the Captivi of Plautus (editio maior: 
London, Methuen, 1900), rather than with the average edition 
in English of a play of Plautus or Terence. Its purpose is 
much like that of Hayley’s admirable edition of the Alcestis 
of Euripides (see the Preface to that book) ; hence the work 
may be judged in the same way. To seek to review in brief 
compass a book so rich would do justice neither to the author 
nor to the reviewer. Merely to praise the work, though 
agreeable alike to reviewed and reviewer, would in no wise 
advance the one business of all philologists, as of all other 
students, the pursuit of truth. Having given above some 
indication of my appreciation of the great value of the book 
and of my gratitude to the two distinguished scholars who 
have had a part in its making, I shall confine my attention, 
deliberately, to a part of the Introduction, taking up, in the 
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main, only those matters wherein it seems possible to supple- 
ment or to correct what we find in the book before us.* 

In the Preface (page V) Dr. Hauler states that he sought 
to take account especially of contributions by American schol- 
ars. I should say that the greatest weakness of the book, in 
the Einleitung, at least, is the editor’s failure to take proper 
account of American scholarly work within his field. Evidence 
of this weakness will be found throughout this paper. Some 
more may be grouped here. Professor Morgan’s excellent 
translation of the Phormio, made in connection with the 
admirable performance of this play at Harvard University in 
1894, is not mentioned in the bibliography on pages 219-220. 
Yet this book deserved special mention, because in it for the 
first time miniatures in the Vatican MSS of Terence were 
adequately reproduced, in 26 plates, “from photographs taken 
in the Vatican Library expressly for the Classical Department 
of Harvard University”. See the title-page and the obverse 
of page 101 of the book, which was published in Cambridge, in 
1894. No mention is made in the Verzeichnis or in the note on 
448 ff. of Harvard Studies 14 (1903), which contains 94 plates 
giving pen and ink reproductions of miniatures from four 
MSS of Terence. In the same volume of Harvard Studies is 
an account of the miniatures, by K. E. Weston; this, too, is 
apparently unnoticed.2 Twice, then, in America parts of the 
miniatures had been made easily accessible before the publica- 
tion of the facsimile of the Codex Ambrosianus of Terence, 
in 1903, by Sitjhoff, under the supervision of E. Bethe. For 
the sake of completeness mention may be made here also of 
J. Van Wageningen’s Album Terentianum ( Noordhoff, Gron- 
ingen, 1907), and of the article by Dr. J. W. Basore, The 
Scenic Value of the Miniatures in the Manuscripts of Terence, 
in Studies in Honour of Basil L. Gildersleeve (1902), 273- 
285. One might have expected also to find in the Verzeich- 
nis Professor Capps’s edition of Menander (1910) and 
Professor Catharine Saunders’s Costume in Roman Comedy 


*The book may rightly be treated in this way, since, as the latest 
general discussion of the themes of which it treats, it is sure to attract 
much attention. 

?On page XVI, however, there is a reference to an article, by J. C. 
Watson, in Harvard Studies 14. 
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(1909). But matters of costume receive practically no atten- 
tion in this book (see p. 40). 

On page 5 Hauler well remarks that, though the New Attic 
Comedy, in many ways, as compared with the Old, shows 
retrogression, it had one marked advantage over the Old, in 
“die Befreiung von jeder Ortlichen Eigenart, wahrend selbst 
die Dramen eines Aristophanes nur fiir die mit den damaligen 
Verhaltnissen Athens Vertrauten vollig verstandlich sind”. 
It was this cosmopolitan character, he continues, not merely 
the fact that the New Comedy stood closest in time to the 
beginnings of Latin literature that led the Roman comic poets 
to take their material (almost) exclusively from the New 
Comedy. It might have been added that, just because the 
Roman playwrights developed still further this cosmopolitan 
character, their plays rather than the Greek originals have 
survived. I have never seen the cosmopolitan character of 
Roman comedy so well put as it will be in an article which is 
to appear shortly in The Classical Weekly 7, by Professor W. 
A. Oldfather, on Roman Comedy. 

On page 5, again, Dr. Hauler credits the early Romans, as 
well as the other early Italians and the Italians of today, with 
“nattirliche Anlage und Neigung ftir den Kunstzweig der 
Komddie”. He holds, nevertheless, that they had not gone 
beyond “dialogische Stegreifsticheleien (versus Fescennini) 
und derbe Anfange des dramatischen Spiels”. There is no 
reference to the dramatic satura; Hauler concedes less than 
was granted by Schanz (see A. J. P. XXXIII 146-148). 
Hauler’s silence is the more noteworthy since in his previous 
version of Dziatzko’s book (1898) he had, on pages 5-6, men- 
tioned the dramatic satura, in a discussion of Livy 7. 2 (of 
this passage nothing is said in the present edition). 


1This silence supplies further justification, if such be needed, of the 
space given recently in various American journals to this important 
subject: see A. J. P. XXIX 469; XXXIII 125-127, and P. A. P. A. 43. 
125. Two new articles of importance on this general subject may be 
noted: Satura and Satire, by Professor B. L. Ullman, Classical Phil- 
ology 8. 172-194, which gives an excellent account of the use of the 
word satura, and presents the keen suggestion, approved by Leo, 
Geschichte der ROmischen Literatur (1913), 1. 423, Anm. 1, that satura 
was originally a neuter plural adjective which was later transformed 
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On page 6 it is stated that Livius Andronicus “war um 284 
v. Chr. zu Tarent geboren”. For Tarentum as Livius’s 
birthplace not a shred of evidence, however, is cited (none is 
forthcoming). An editor of Terence might surely be expected 
to remember how tantalizing, spite of its apparent definiteness, 
is the Afer part of his own author’s name. Schanz* (§ 23, p. 
56) had noted that it is by no means fair to infer Livius’s 
Tarentine birth from the fact that he came to Rome as a 
prisoner from Tarentum. He referred to Leo, Plautinische 
Forschungen 71, n. 1 (81, n. 1, in edition 2), a three-line note 
doubting Livius’s Tarentine origin, on the ground that the 
Romans did not trouble themselves about the birthplace of 
slaves.1 Why make any statement about Livius’s birthplace? 
He might have been born in any of the towns of Magna 
Graecia; indeed, since Pyrrhus and his troops participated in 
this war, he might even have been born outside of Italy. His 
birthplace is of small importance; but it is important that 
scholars should refrain from ex cathedra statements about 
matters concerning which we have not a jot of evidence. 

Nor does Hauler support in any way his date for the birth 


into a feminine singular noun; and Dramatic “Satura”, also by Pro- 
fessor Ullman, in Classical Philology 9. 1-23. 

It may be allowable here to notice one remark in the latter article 
(18, n. 1): “If Knapp merely insists that the elements of a drama 
existed at Rome before Andronicus introduced the Greek fabulae, then 
we are all agreed, for even Hendrickson, I am sure, is willing to grant 
this”. With the private opinions of scholars one can hardly be expected 
to reckon; it is difficult enough to keep abreast of published opinions. 
In the interests of accuracy in general and of fair play to myself I ask 
those interested to read my remarks in P. A. P. A. 43. 140. 

*They did not trouble themselves about the birthplace of a Naevius. 
In his Geschichte der R6émischen Literatur, 1. 53, Leo says, without 
argument, “Aus Tarent stammte auch Andronicus”. He then spec- 
ulates on the education Andronicus may have received at Tarentum. 
On p. 55 he writes: ‘Es steht nicht fest, dass Andronicus Tarentiner 
war, aber es ist wahrscheinlich”. In a footnote, he supports this as- 
sertion by the strange argument that “der falsche Ansatz des Accius 
auf die Eroberung von Tarent im Jahre 209 scheint zur Voraussetzung 
zu haben, dass ihm die tarentinische Herkunft des Andronicus bezeugt 
war”. How can an error about the date of the capture of Tarentum 
at which Livius himself became a captive throw any light on his birth- 
place? 


> 
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of Livius. On his view Livius was 12 years old when he 
came to Rome; Ribbeck, Rémische Tragédie, 22, had supposed 
that he was six years old in 272. Neither scholar noticed that 
on his hypothesis Livius would hardly have figured as semi- 
graecus (Suetonius, De Grammaticis 1) or as a teacher of the 
Greek language, or even as interpreter of that language. In 
a new environment, where only a different language was 
normally spoken, the boy of six or twelve, in 272 B. c. follow- 
ing, would have lost his native Greek speech long before he 
would have been old enough to figure as teacher at all. Either 
we must deny or ignore the ancient statements that Livius was 
a teacher! or we must put the date of his birth as far back, at 
the least, as 290 B. c. This will make him long-lived, since he 
was alive in 207. If we must cite parallels for the longevity 
of men of letters in ancient times, compare e. g. Cicero, Cato 
Maior 13, 23, and the Nomenclator Senum in Professor F. G. 
Moore’s edition of the Cato Maior, pages 50-52.” 

To Andronicus’s translation of the Odyssey only four lines 
of text and a footnote of one line are given (6). This comment 
is, however, commendable, since it is non-committal in char- 
acter; such restraint is far wiser than was Mommsen’s severe 
arraignment of Andronicus’s renderings and paraphrases.* 


1 See Jerome, under 187 8. c.; Suetonius, De Grammaticis 1. 

*Leo, Geschichte, etc., 1, 55, holds it * sicher, dass er in jungen Jahren 
nach Rom kam”; on page 58 he thinks of Livius as 15 years old when 
he came to Rome. 

See his History, English translation by Dickson (1883), 2. 497-500. 
For other harsh judgments of Livius Andronicus, largely influenced, I 
think, by Mommsen’s positive statements, see Schanz*, § 23; Ribbeck, 
Romische Dichtung?, 1. 16; Cruttwell, 37-38. Even Sellar, Roman Poets 
of the Republic, 52, hardly has a good word for Livius’s Odyssey. 
Duff, A Literary History of Rome, 122-124, mixes up good comment 
with bad in a very curious way. He is so dead to the two points I note 
above in connection with the first line of Livius’s Odyssey that he 
actually writes (124): ‘The extant specimens prove that he can posi- 
tively mistranslate, and that he does not maintain the fidelity of 
the familiar opening words:—Virum mihi, Camena, insece uersutum. 
The number of fragments whose place is uncertain is the best proof 
of inexact translation”. But who knows yet whether Livius sought to 
translate or to paraphrase? Clear knowledge on that point is needed 
before we can pass sure judgments on our few fragments. Whoever 
seeks to compare a Latin version by any Roman author of a Greek 
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In the footnote Dr. Hauler writes merely: “ Der Anfangsvers 
lautete: Virum mihi, Camena, insece vorsutum”. As I com- 
pare this verse with the Greek original,”Avipa po évvere, Moica, 
moAvtporov, | see two noteworthy things, on which no one, so 
far as I know, has commented in print. (1) vorsutum is 
plainly a good rendering of zodvrporov, both etymologically 
and spiritually. If proof must be given, we may remark that 
passages like Cicero De Natura Deorum 3. 25 homo versutus 
et callidus (versutos eos appello quorum celeriter mens ver- 
satur), Plautus Epid. 371 vorsutior es quam rota figularis, and 
Capt. 368-370 utroque vorsum rectumst ingenium meum, ad 
ted atque illum; pro rota me uti licet; vel ego huc vel illuc 
vortar, quo imperabitis, show just that mixture of good and 
bad connotation which zoAvrporos in the Odyssey and its con- 
geners in the Iliad (roAvpyris, rodAvppwv, ToAvpHXavos, ) 
convey. Vorsutus, in any event, is a better rendering of 
mwodvtporos than Horace made much later (assuming that 
Horace was trying to translate) in Epp. I. 2. 19: see e. g. 
Wilkins ad loc. The excellence of this part of Livius’s line is 
self-evident. But (2) it is not so transparent that in insece, 
too, we have an exact—an even more exact—etymological 
equivalent of the Greek original. To be sure, Aulus Gellius 
18. 9 connected insece and the rare noun insectio with inse- 
quor, taking the verb as = ‘pursue’. But it has long been 
held that insece shows the same root as évvere, the root seen in 
sagen and in say. Seee.g. Merry-Riddell on Od. 1. 1 (1886) ; 
Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch ? (1910), s. v. 
inquam; L. Miiller, Quintus Ennius: Eine Einleitung in das 
Studium der Romischen Poesie (1884), 206. Now, it seems 


original with that original would do well to read and ponder Gellius 2. 
23. Caecilius is described commonly as having been faithful to his 
Greek originals; yet, if we did not have Gellius’s word for it in 2. 23, 
we should not dream of connecting the verses of Caecilius cited there 
by Gellius with the Greek passages with which Gellius connects them. 
See further my remarks in A. J. P. XXXII 22, n. 1. 

_For juster views of Livius’s Odyssey see Wordsworth, Fragments 
and Specimens of Early Latin, 569; Conington, Miscellaneous Writings 
1, 298-301 ; Leo, Plautinische Forschungen? 88 ff.; Leo, Die Originalitat 
der R6mischen Litteratur (GOttingen, 1904), 8, by implication, and 
Geschichte der R6mischen Literatur 1. 59 ff. 
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to be accounted a virtue in Vergil that at times he attaches to 
a name an epithet etymologically akin to the name: see the 
editors on novae ... Carthaginis, Aen. 1. 298; pluvias ... 
Hyadas, 1. 744; Plemyrium undosum, 3. 693. Livius Andro- 
nicus should receive credit, therefore, at least for his vorsutus. 
Though we hold that the etymological kinship of insece to 
évvere Was a mere coincidence, and not the result of real 
knowledge, merit should none the less be imputed to Livius 
for insece, since he reproduced a rare word of the Greek by a 
rare Latin word. 

On page Io occurs an extraordinary statement: “ Unter der 
ganzen Masse der schliesslich als Plautinisch umlaufenden 
Stiicke (etwa 130 an der Zahl) schied M. Terentius Varro, 
der Zeitgenosse Ciceros, nebst 19 wahrscheinlich echten fol- 
gende 21 entschieden echte aus?: Amphitruo ... Truculentus 
und Vidularia. Diese sind uns mit Ausnahme des letzten 
Stiickes erhalten ....” Anmerkung 2 runs as follows: 
“Ritschl, Parerga S. 71 ff.” But Ritschl makes no such state- 
ment as Dr. Hauler makes, for he wrote (1845): “Ein und 
zwanzig Stiicke, erzahlen uns alle Litterarhistoriker nach 
Gellius III, 3, schied Varro aus der grossen Masse soge- 
nannter Plautinischer Komddien als acht aus ;—ein und zwan- 
zig hatten sich in die Jahrhunderte des Mittelalters und mit 
einein zufalligen Verlust bis auf unsere Zeit erhalten ;—was 
war nattirlicher, als dass man eben diese erhaltenen 21 fiir die 
21 Varronischen nahm?” Dr. Hauler thus misrepresents 
both Ritschl and Gellius 3. 3. 3-4 (our main ancient authority 
in this matter): Nam praeter illas unam et viginti, quae Var- 
ronianae vocantur, quas idcirco a ceteris segregavit quoniam 
dubiosae non erant, set consensu omnium Plauti esse cense- 
bantur, quasdam item alias probavit adductus filo atque facetia 
sermonis Plauto congruentis easque iam nominibus aliorum 
occupatas Plauto vindicavit, sicuti istam, quam nuperrime 
legebamus, cui est nomen Boeotia. Nam cum in illis una et 
Viginti non sit et esse Aquili dicatur, nihil tamen Varro dubi- 
tavit quin Plauti foret ... How can any one overlook the 
fact that Gellius does not name the Varronian plays? It is 
of course a natural assumption that Varro’s approval of any 
collection of 21 plays would give to the plays so selected 
special importance and a better chance for life. It is, also, as 
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Ritschl noted, a natural assumption that the 21 plays which 
have come down to us are the plays approved by Varro. But 
these are inferences only, and their correctness must remain 
beyond scientific demonstration until Varro’s list of 21, 
vouched for by good ancient authority, is recovered for us. 
Philological neophytes surely should have better guidance into 
right methods of searching for the truth than a misinterpreta- 
tion of an ancient passage fortified by a misinterpretation of 
a modern scholar’s statements. 

No scholar, then, has the right to assert, without qualifica- 
tion, as so many have done,’ that the plays of Plautus that 
have come down to us are the plays selected by Varro as un- 
doubtedly genuine. But Dr. Hauler’s statement contains 
another misrepresentation, equally widespread, to the effect 
that Varro selected a second group of 19 as probably genuine. 
This statement is the result of a German ‘Combination’ of 
Gellius’s simple words quasdam item alias probavit (see above) 
and the words used by Servius in his prefatory note on 
Aeneid 1: Plautum alii dicunt unam et viginti fabulas scrip- 
sisse, alii quadraginta, alii centum. There is no mention of 
19 in Gellius, no mention of Varro in Servius. 

On pages 10-11 Ennius’s life and work are discussed. In 
the bibliography on p. II, n. 1, reference might have been 
made, profitably, I hope, to my article, Vahlen’s Ennius, A J. P. 
XXXII 1-35. 

On page 12, especially in Anm. 2, Dr. Hauler departs from 
the views held in the preceding edition concerning the date of 
Terence’s birth. There he gave the date as 190 B.c. Now, 
he puts it as 195 B. c., holding that the best MSS of the Vita 
Terenti read Post editas comoedias .. . nondum quintum atque 
tricesimum ... egressus annum—egressus <urbe> est neque 
amplius rediit. But Wessner, in his Donatus 1, p. 7 (1902), 
gives in his text nondum quintum atque vicesimum. Hauler 
is thus at variance with our best authority on Donatus’s text. 
Dr. Hauler notes that in the preceding version of Dziatzko’s 


‘It is not necessary to enumerate these scholars here. I note rather 
that Leo’s statement, Geschichte, etc., 1. 94, “Diese 21 sind in spaterer 
Zeit, um 100 n. Chr., in einer Ausgabe vereinigt worden, und so sind sie 
uns erhalten”, is less exact than it ought to be, for it implies that we 
know what plays Varro’s list contained. 
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book he had himself sought to support the ‘old’ reading 
vicesimum by pointing out that between original composition 
and adaptation of Greek originals there is a difference, a dif- 
ference which would make Terence’s literary output possible 
to a young man of twenty-five. Probably Dr. Hauler does 
not mean that he alone had made this suggestion; at any rate 
Sellar made it long ago in his Roman Poets of the Republic, 
208.1 

On page 14 Dr. Hauler writes excellently of the jealousy 
which Luscius Lanuvinus and others felt towards Terence: 
“Dem engeren Kreise der Dichter Roms, die zunftmassig 
zusammenhielten, scheint er fern geblieben zu sein. Deshalb 
lautet der Vorwurf eines Gegners (Haut. Prol. 23 f.).... Auch 
der besonders von dem vetus poeta, Luscius Lanuvinus, und 
wohl auch von anderen Berufsgenossen gehegte und geschiirte 
Neid und Hass, unter dem Terenz bei seinem Auftreten zu 
leiden hatte, kann zu einem guten Teil auf seine Abschliessung 
gegen jene zuriickgehen. Zufrieden mit dem Beifall, den er 
in dem Kreise hochgestellter Manner fand, kimmerte er sich 
wenig um das Wohlwollen einer engherzigen Dichterclique”’ . 
In this envy of contemporary poets Dr. Hauler (ibid.) finds 
the source of the ancient stories that parts at least of the plays 
current under Terence’s name had been written rather by his 
noble patrons. In this connection reference might have been 
made with profit to Professor Sihler’s excellent article, The 
Collegium Poetarum at Rome, A. J. P. XXVI 1-21, especially 
8-17. Professor Sihler there anticipated Dr. Hauler com- 
pletely. It may be noted that in Vergil’s failure to join the 


*Leo, Geschichte der R6mischen Literatur, 1. 233, writes in his text: 
‘‘Auch sein Geburtsjahr kannte man nicht”, In Anm. 3 he adds: 
“Die in der Vita (7, 8) angesetzten 25 Jahre Lebenszeit, also Geburt a. 
185, erkennt Nepos an (3, 14 aequales omnes fuisse), aber Fenestella, 
der einzige der diese Dinge mit kritischem Blick untersucht hat, nicht, 
(ib. utroque maiorem natu fuisse)”. It will be seen that Dr. Hauler 
does not refer to Fenestella’s view. Leo names no date. Nor does he 
enter into a discussion of Donatus’s text. He holds that the Prologues 
of Terence “stellen einen jungen Mann vor Augen”. In this he is in 
sharp opposition to Dziatzko, whose view is cited by Hauler (p. 12, n. 3) 
with approval, as making for a date earlier than 185 B. c. Leo cites, 
from classical times, examples of literary performances of excellence 
by young men. 
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Collegium Poetarum, Professor Sihler (17 ff.) finds the 
explanation of the criticism to which Vergil was subjected. 

In the course of a good discussion of Terence’s life and 
work, Hauler rightly notes (p. 22) that, thanks to Terence's 
art, we should not be able to prove that there was ‘ contami- 
nation’ in his plays did we not have his own authority and 
that of Donatus for such ‘contamination’. In discussions of 
Terence’s art, sufficient emphasis has seldom, if ever, been laid 
on this point; here he stands in sharpest contrast to Plautus. + 
In 1907, in a paper on Travel in Ancient Times as Seen in 
Plautus and Terence, Classical Philology, 2, I found, as one 
by-product of the main investigation, another proof of the care 
with which Terence worked out his plays, even in minute details. 
Plautus’s geography is often Italian. Terence’s is always 
Greek: see especially 5, n. I. 

On page 22, again, Dr. Hauler says: “Weiter durchbrach er 
die Illusion nicht wie Plautus und (nach den Bruchstiicken) 
gelegentlich auch die attischen Dichter dadurch, dass er mit 
den Zuschauern innerhalb eines Lustspieles in unmittelbaren 
Verkehr trat”. The phrase “nach den Bruchstiicken” seems 
to show that Dr. Hauler was confining his attention to the 
New Attic Comedy. Plautus, of course, had so good a prede- 
cessor as Aristophanes in this matter?: cf. e. g., for addresses 
quite apart from parabasis-passages, Aves 30 ff. (with Van 
Leeuwen’s note), Nubes 44 ff. (with Humphreys’s note), 
1437. 

On page 24 Hauler discusses the absence of vis comica in 
Terence. One sentence is interesting: “Diesen Mittelton ta- 
delten die Gegner, wenn sie tibertreibend den Vorwurf erhoben 
(Phor. Prol. 5), seine Stiicke seien tenui oratione et scripiura 
levi. Auch Caesar beklagt es, dass mit den lenia scripta des 
Dichters nicht vis verbunden sei”. When one turns to the 
commentary on Prol. 5, he finds no note at all on tenui... 
oratione, and only the following on scriptura levi: “vgl. Nepos 


For recent American discussions of ‘contamination’ in Plautus see 
H. W. Prescott, The Amphitruo of Plautus, Classical Philology 8. 14- 
22 (against Leo’s theory that there was contamination in the play), and 
Dr. Cornelia C. Coulter, Composition of the “ Rudens” of Plautus, ibid. 
57-64 (an argument that there was contamination in this play). 

*For Plautus’s practice see my paper in P. A, P. A. 41, I-li. 
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Praef. § 1 qui hoc genus scripturae leve et non satis dignum 
summorum virorum personis iudicent, ‘ seichte, gehaltlose Dar- 
stellung’ mit Betonung der Diirftigkeit des Inhalts”. This 
is marked as a new note; in edition 3 both tenui oratione and 
scriptura levi were left without comment. I can see no 
connection between Prol. 5 and the vis comica matter. Nor 
can I feel that tenui...oratione and scriptura levi in this con- 
text, on any natural interpretation, connote the same thing as 
Caesar’s expression, lenia scripta, so clearly defined by its con- 
text. Tenuis and Yevis are not, in any case, lenis. Professor 
Elmer and Messrs. Bond and Sloman (following Colman’s 
translation) took oratione as ‘portrayal of character’, an im- 
possible interpretation, I think. Why not interpret simply of 
‘feeble language’ and ‘trivial style’? See the next three 
verses, with Professor Elmer’s notes. I agree, then, with Dr. 
Hauler’s remarks in his note on Prol. 5, especially his citation 
of Nepos, rather than with his statements in the Introduction, 
24. Ina discussion of the vis comica matter reference should 
surely be made to Professor Sihler’s paper on The Collegium 
Poetarum at Rome, A. J. P. XXVI 16-17. 

I turn now to section 4 of the Introduction, “ Szenisches ”’. 
On page 34 we find the oft-repeated statement that originally 
at Rome plays were performed “in der Nahe des Tempels 
derjenigen Gottheit...der das Fest galt; seit der Errichtung 
des ersten Schaugebaudes in Rom, des circus Flaminius, im J. 
_ 221 v. Chr. wurde wohl auch dieser hierfiir verwendet ”. 
In support of these statements practically no proof is afforded 
by the citations in foot-notes 1 and 2. Lucilius 146 (Marx), 
Romanis ludis forus olim ornatus lucernis, cited in note 1, 
does not in itself prove absolutely even that the Judi Romani 
were celebrated in the Forum or that they were confined to 
the Forum. In ancient, as in modern times, one may suppose 
(since guessing in these matters is fashionable), decorations, 
if attempted at all, extended beyond the actual scene of the 
celebration proper. However that may be, one who is writing 
primarily about theatrical matters needs to ask himself what 
connection there can be between ornatus lucernis and plays. 


This view I have held for many years. Professor G. J. Laing, in 
his edition (1908), renders by “are (marked) by feeble phrasing and a 
flimsy style”. 
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Such testimony as we have for the time of Roman dramatic 
performances points to the daylight hours, at least in the time 
of Plautus and Terence (see Hauler, 37; below, p. 30). Marx, 
in his note on Lucilius, |. c., says: “Aguntur ludi noctu more 
maiorum: conf. acta ludorum saecularium u. 100 (Ephem. 
epigr. VIII p. 231. 268) ‘ludique noctu sacrificio confecto sunt 
commissi in scaena quoi theatrum adiectum non fuit nullis 
positis sedilibus’: ornatur forum ab aedilibus (Liu. IX 40, 16) 
‘signis et luminibus’ (Cic. de nat. deor. I 9, 22: in Verr. act. 
II lib. I 141 ‘ludis ipsis Romanis, foro ornato’) cuius rei 
testimonium Lucilii est uersus uetustissimum”.' The date 
referred to in the words cited from the Acta Ludorum Saecu- 
larium is too late to throw light on the point Hauler is seeking 
to make. 

Nor is our author more successful in Anm. 2. He admits 
that in Plaut. Mil. Glor. 991 Iamst ante aedis circus, ubi sunt 
ludi faciundi mihi, the word circus is used figuratively, yet he 
seeks to infer from its use that dramatic performances were 
held in the Circus Flaminius. The passage cited from Varro 
L. L. 5. 153 is even less valuable, since it is wholly without 
context.? 

On page 34, again, Dr. Hauler, in his discussion of the 
theater-structure, departs widely from the position taken in 
the third edition, in holding that as early as 200 B. c. a cavea 
of wood, “Zuschauerraum mit Sitzreihen”, was added to 
“holzerne Biihne”. This view is supported by reference to 
Fabia, Les théatres de Rome au temps de Plaute et de Tér- 
ence, in Revue de Philologie 21. 11 ff., and F. Bauer, Quaes- 
tiones Scaenicae Plautinae, a Strassburg dissertation of 1902. 


*So Becker-Goll, Gallus 1. 136. 
*This whole question of the place(s) of dramatic performances was 
well discussed by Professor Catharine Saunders, of Vassar College, in 
a paper entitled The Site of Dramatic Performances at Rome in the 
Times of Plautus and Terence, read at the meeting of The American 
Philological Association, at Cambridge, December, 1913. Professor 
Saunders summarized carefully what is known on this subject, and then 
sought by lines of inquiry not before properly employed to throw fresh 
light upon it. Her conclusions were not essentially different from those 
current since the publication of Hahn’s Scaenicae Quaestiones Plautinae 
(1867), but they were better supported. It is probable that the paper 
will appear in full in T. A. P. A. 44. 
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If finally substantiated, it will have important bearing on the 
question of the genuineness of the Prologues to the plays of 
Plautus ; it will then no longer be possible to hold, as Ritschl 
did, that a prologue is non-Plautine, in whole or in part, 
because it contains reference to definite seats. The theory 
adopted now by Hauler gives a better explanation of the 
innovation introduced in 194 B. c., by which, according to Livy 
34. 54, ludos Romanos primum senatus a populo secretus spec- 
tavit praebuitque sermones: cf. Livy 34. 44 (of the same 
year) censores ... gratiam quoque ingentem apud eum ordi- 
nem pepererunt quod ludis Romanis aedilibus curulibus im- 
perarunt ut loca senatoria secernerent a populo, nam antea in 
promiscuo spectabant. We get now substance for the innova- 
tion itself and a better explanation of the popular dissatis- 
faction.* 

Hauler agrees (34, Anm. 4: a new note) with F. Bauer, 
Quaestiones Scaenicae Plautinae 36 f., that as early as 179 B. Cc. 
near the temple of Apollo were built a theatrum et proscae- 
nium of stone, “wohl aber nur ftir die Judi Apollinares und 
von beschrankter Grosse”. He rejects Ritschl’s view, Par- 
erga 217, Anm., “dass jene nur aus steinernen Umfassungs- 
schranken ohne Stufen bestanden habe”. This view, too, is 
important, for the theory that as early as 179 B. c. the passion 
for the theatre had made such progress as to force, against 


*I have long had, among my notes on the Roman theatre, a query 
concerning the statement, repeatedly made without hesitation, that L. 
Mummius in 146 B. c. had built a complete (wooden) theatre, with con- 
centric rings of seats for spectators. Our knowledge of what Mummius 
really did, and of the contrast between this and what had preceded, de- 
pends on Tacitus, Annales 14. 20-21. In chapter 21 Tacitus tells us 
that it was urged, in certain connections, that possessa Achaia Asiaque 
ludos curatius editos, nec quemquam Romae honesto loco ortum ad 
theatrales artes degeneravisse, ducentis iam annis a L. Mummii triumpho, 
qui primus id genus spectaculi in urbe praebuerit. It is to be noted 
that nothing whatever is said of the structure in which Mummius gave 
his spectacle. The clause qui... praebuerit is troublesome, in that 
it is difficult, on any natural interpretation of the words (Tacitus is 
plainly talking of the theatre), to reconcile the clause with what we 
know from other sources about the theatre. Tacitus is giving public 
gossip, and, as often, is writing too vaguely to be of real service in a 
Scientific inquiry. How vague his words are may be seen by an ex- 
amination of the editors ad loc. (e. g. Drager, Nipperdey, Furneaux) 
and a glance at Ritschl, Parerga 228. 
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the deep-seated governmental objection, the building of a 
complete stone theatre, of whatever size, gives more point to 
the reactionary legislation of P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica.? 

On page 35 Dr. Hauler asserts that the reactionary legisla- 
tion of Nasica was soon disregarded, since in 145 Mummius 
“errichtete . . . wieder ein vollstandiges Theater mit Sitz- 
reihen, aber nur von Holz und bloss fiir seine Spiele”. How 
little real warranty there is for such definite statements has 
been shown above, p. 25, n. 1. Dr. Hauler cites Tac. Ann. 14. 
20 and Vitruv. 5. 5. 7, which help not at all.2~ He does not 
meet the comment of Livy, Epitome 48, on the results of 
Nasica’s legislation: populusque aliquamdiu stans ludos spec- 
tavit. Ritschl, however, Parerga 228, who made Mummius 
builder of a fully developed theatre, thought an interval of 8 
years long enough to justify Livy’s aliquamdiu. 

An interesting new remark is that on page 35, to the effect 
that the extent to which the ancients lived out of doors made 
it seem less unnatural to them than it would to us that 
_ the stage represented a public street. On page 36, there 
are interesting observations, in Anm. 2, on the pains taken by 
the Roman playwrights (as well as by their Greek forbears) 
to observe the unities of time and place. Over against these 
observations, however, must be set Professor Prescott’s view, 


1For Nasica’s legislation see Livy, Epitome 48; Valerius Maximus 
2. 4. 2 senatus consulto cautum est ne quis in urbe propiusve passus 
mille subsellia posuisse sedensve ludos spectare vellet, ut scilicet remis- 
sioni animorum iuncta <so Ritschl, etc.> standi virilitas propria 
Romanae gentis nota esset. Bauer’s theories, certainly, make possible 
a rational explanation of sedens and standi in this passage; cf. above. 
page 25. 

I venture to digress here, by inviting attention to a passage in Cato 
Censor apud Gellium, In 6, 3 Gellius discusses Tullius Tiro’s criticisms 
of a speech made by Cato Censor on behalf of the Rhodians. In 36-37, 
too long to quote here, Cato indignantly asks whether there is any law 
that proposes a penalty because one wants to do a certain thing. 
Nasica’s legislation, as described in Valerius Maximus, becomes proper 
illustrative material for a commentary on Gellius, 1. c. 

2In this connection he makes the statement that “bei den Griechen 

.. erst um 330 v. Chr. durch Lykurg in Athen ein steinernes Theater 
erbaut wurde”. Professor Weller, Athens and its Monuments (1913), 
190-192 puts the building of a stone theatre at Athens at a much earlier 


date. 
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urged in Classical Philology 8. 20-22, that part of the action of 
the Amphitruo took place before the house of Amphitruo, 
part at a distance from the house, at the harbor, and that a 
night intervened between the two parts. Dr. Coulter’s article, 
already referred to (p. 22, n. 1), is in point here also; she 
notes the care with which Plautus seeks to knit together the 
materials which, she believes, he took from two plays to make 
the Rudens.* 

On page 37 Dr. Hauler says that as a rule only one altar 
stood on the stage. In Anm. 1 reference should have been 
made to the article by Professor Catharine Saunders, Altars 
on the Roman Comic Stage, P. A. P. A. 42. 91-104. 

On page 37, again, we have the familiar view that “rechts 
(vom Zuschauerraum aus betrachtet) pflegte die Strasse <i. e. 
the stage> nach dem Marktplatze und ins Innere der Stadt, 
links nach dem Hafen und in die Fremde zu fthren”. In 
Anm. 2 support for this statement is given in a reference to 
Vitruvius 5.6 (7). 8, and Reisch, Theater 256. Why was not 


’ 1It is so much the fashion to emphasize Plautus’s indifference to 
considerations of art (for a very recent utterance of that sort see 
Professor Prescott, Classical Philology 8. 18, 20), that I cannot resist 
the temptation to insert here a note onthe Menaechmi. I use Lindsay’s 
text. 

In Men. 317-318 Culindrus, supposing that he is talking of the Epi- 
damnian Menaechmus, says Solet iocari saepe mecum illoc modo: 
quamvis ridiculus est—ubi uxor non adest. These clear-cut words give 
more importance than they might otherwise possess to the following 
passages, all said with reference to the Epidamnian Menaechmus: 396 
(Erotium speaks) Qui lubet ludibrio habere me atque ire infitias mihi 
facta quae sunt?; 405 (Erotium speaks) desinet ludos facere atque i 
hac mecum semul; 746 (the wife speaks) Si me derides, at pol illum 
non potes, patrem meum qui huc advenit; 824-825 MATRONA. Pro- 
fecto ludit te hic. Non tu tenes? SENEX. lam vero, Menaechme, 
satis iocatus. Nunc hancremgere. In these passages Plautus, it seems 
to me, is seeking to picture the Epidamnian Menaechmus as a chronic 
practical joker, and thereby to give an air of plausibility to the continued 
mystification of his friends, who must have known the story of the two 
brothers, and so, when they saw signs of the peregrinitas of the one 
Menaechmus, ought to have guessed the truth. If it be urged that 
these allusions to Menaechmus’s joking propensities belong rather to 
the Greek original, Plautus none the less deserves credit for retaining 
them, They make less troublesome the difficulties felt about the cos- 
tume of the Syracusan brother: see e. g. my remarks in Classical 
Philology 2, 298. 
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reference made directly to passages in the plays which throw 
light on the matter? Why was not reference made to Lorenz, 
Introductions to editions of the Mostellaria (1883), 4 and the 
Miles Gloriosus (1886), 8-9? Ina paper presented in December, 
1909, at the meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
I discussed the matter in some detail. The paper will be 
finished soon, I hope, and published in full: for an abstract of 
it see American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, 14. 
88-89. 

At present I wish to make only one or two remarks on 
Hauler’s treatment of the subject. The passage of Vitruvius 
referred to by him gives no authority for the view he supports. 
Here is the passage, in Krohn’s text (1912) : Secundum ea loca 
<= the mepiaxto.> versurae sunt procurrentes, quae efficiunt 
una a foro altera a peregre aditus inscaenam. Vitruvius does 
indeed attach special significance to the side-entrances, but he 
does not state which wing led to the forum, which led peregre. 
Yet scholar after scholar has cited this Vitruvius passage in 
support of the view set forth by Hauler. We need light from 
other sources to supplement Vitruvius. That light has been 
supplied for thirty years by Lorenz (see above): yet editor 
after editor of Plautus has ignored Lorenz’s statement of 
evidence, or has misused Vitruvius. 

The treatment in Dorpfeld-Reisch, Das Griechische Theater 
256, the only other authority referred to by Hauler, is in some 
ways strange. There is a fundamental error, in the assump- 
tion that the arrangements of the Greek and the Roman theatre 
were precisely the same. As a result of this erroneous 
assumption an attempt is made to determine the significance 
of the side-entrances to the Greek stage by means of passages 
in Latin plays! Three passages from Latin plays are referred 
to, Am. 333, Men. 551, Mer. 879: they are not, however, dis- 
cussed, though it is extremely difficult to derive from one of 
them, at least, Mer. 879, any sure evidence. The conclusions 
reached are correct for the Roman theatre, but at variance 
with those stated for the Greek theatre, e. g. by Haigh, The 
Attic Theatre *, 194.? 


*Cf. Rees, A. J. P. XXXII 4o1, n. 1. 
* Dérpfeld-Reisch also hold that the same arrangements obtained in 
the Greek theatre of the fifth century B.c. as in the days of the New 
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It is strange that Dr. Hauler, a student of Terence, failed 
to cite as evidence the excellent testimony afforded by the 
Andria. At 721 Davus enters carrying the new born child of 
Pamphilus and Glycerium (722). He begs Mysis, who has 
been on the stage since 684, to aid him in a scheme to further 
the interests of Pamphilus. But seeing Chremes, whose 
daughter Simo would fain make Pamphilus marry, enter, he 
rejects his original plan, and cries to Mysis (733-734), Ego 
quoque hinc ab dextera venire me adsimulabo. Chremes, then, 
is entering from the right. In 740-742 he addresses a ques- 
tion to Mysis,1 but before she can answer, Davus enters (744), 
a dextera, of course, crying loudly, Di vostram fidem! quid 
turbaest apud forum! quid illi hominum litigant! Tum 
annona carast. Quid dicam aliud nescio. Both Chremes and 
Davus, then, had entered from the right, from the forum side. 
From whose right? At 722 ff. both Davus and Mysis, as they 
prepared to lay the child ante ianuam, would naturally have 
faced somewhat away from the spectators (i. e., much as the 
spectators themselves faced). Since, after Davus’s departure, 
the eyes of Mysis would naturally be more or less steadily on 
the child lying before Simo’s door, since the child is seen at 
once by Chremes (741 ff.), since Davus’s eyes, as he entered 
again, would naturally be on the group (Mysis, Chremes and 
the child), we conclude that all three actors are facing some- 
what away from the audience, toward the house: hence 
motion a dextera, which brought Davus from the forum, is 
motion from the right of the spectators.? 


Comedy. But Niejahr, in an article entitled Commentatio Scenica, 
printed in a Halle Programme of 1888, held that the tradition about the 
meaning of the side-entrances did not apply at all to fifth century 
Greek drama, which had no local setting; for the early drama the con- 
ventional arrangement would only have been confusing, On the other 
hand the conventional rule fitted perfectly, Niejahr held, the New 
Comedy, with its conventional stereotyped scene. See Kelley Rees, in 
The Classical Weekly 1. 189. Professor Rees worked out the whole 
matter anew in a paper entitled The Significance of the Parodoi in the 
Greek Theatre, A, J. P. XXXII (1911). 377-402. Pages 400-402 deal 
with the parodoi of the Roman theatre. 

From his words, even without the clear evidence of 745, we should 
infer that he had come from the city. Indeed, all his movement in the 
play is between the stage and the city. 

*Interesting light on the question of the value of the miniatures in 
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On page 37, Anm. 3, in support of the statement that plays 
began early in the morning and stopped before the cena, ref- 
erence is made to Am. Prol. 149 and 272 ff. Neither passage is 
cited. 149-150 run as follows: sed Amphitruonis illi est servos 
Sosia: a portu illic nunc <huc> cum lanterna advenit. In 
272 ff. we have: credo ego hac noctu Nocturnum obdormivisse 
ebrium. Nam neque se Septentriones quoquam in caelo com- 
movent, neque se Luna quoquam mutat atque uti exorta est 
semel, neque Iugulae neque Vesperugo neque Vergiliae occi- 
dunt. Ita statim stant signa neque nox quoquam concedit die. 
How do these passages throw light on the time of dramatic 
performances? If they do, then from Heaut. 41o ff., Luciscit 
hoc iam, compared with 449-463, we must infer that the 
performance of that play began on one day, was interrupted 
by a night, and resumed on the following morning. And, 
by parity of reasoning, we should be obliged to suppose from 
Am. 272 ff. that the moon and various constellations were 
somehow in the stage setting. Would the references to the 
vvé waxpa in the Greek original of the Amphitruo prove that at 
Athens plays were given at night? Would references to night 
in an Elizabethan play prove that plays were performed then 
at night? Would a reference to the morning in a contem- 
porary American play show that plays are now performed in 
the morning? So, too, Rud. 1418 and Mo. 651 will not prove 
that the dramatic performances stopped before the cena. 

On page 40 is a discussion of the number of actors used in 
Roman plays. Only external considerations, such as cost, it is 
held, limited their number. The new suggestion is made that 
the practice of contamination would enlarge the number of 
personages in a play, and so of itself force a departure from 
the Greek custom. There should be a reference here to the 
dissertation by Professor Kelley Rees, The Rule of Three 
Actors in the Classical Greek Drama (Chicago, 1908), in 
which the ‘rule of the three actors’ is vigorously challenged ; 


the Terentian MSS may be got by examining the miniatures which 
accompany this scene of the Andria. Jacob Van Wageningen, in his 
Album Terentianum (Noordhoff, Groningen, 1907), gives two pictures 
(Numbers 20, 21) from Codex Parisinus 7899: these illustrate Andria 
721 and 747. In both the characters all face the spectators. 

1For a better view of such passages see Leo, Geschichte, etc., 106-107. 
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“the three-actor law, if it ever existed, had no application to 
the classical drama”(17). Diomedes I. 490. 27 ff., which 
figures first in Hauler’s footnote, is discussed by Professor 
Rees (23). 

On page 4! there is a brief discussion of the use of masks. 
Reference should have been made to Professor Saunders’s 
paper, The Introduction of Masks on the Roman Stage, 
A. J. P. XXXII (1911). 58-73, in particular to the careful 
discussion of Phormio 209 ff., which Hauler cites as proof 
that masks were introduced upon the Roman stage after 


Terence’s time. 
CHARLES KNapPP. 
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III—THE SAMKHYA TEACHINGS IN THE MAITRI 
UPANISAD. 


A study of the text of the Mdaitri Upanisad, belonging to a 
school of the Yajur-V eda, shows a large number of passages, 
in which may be seen distinct traces of Sdmkhya influence.’ 
The work seems to be a reflex of this system of philosophy. 
Garbe in his Sémkhya Philosophie, p. 22, gives the following 
partial list of passages in the Mditri, where Sdmkhya teach- 
ings occur: II. 5; III. 2-5; IV. 3; V. 2; VI. 5, 10, 19, 28, 
30, 34; VII. 1. Deussen’s Allgemeine Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie,? contains six quotations, the phraseology of which 
corresponds or is identical with that of the Sadmkhya Karikas 
of Igvara-Krsna. The prapathakas where these are to be 
found, follow: II. 7; III. 2; III. 3; V.1; VI. 10; VI. 19. 

The philosophical conceptions, as set forth in the Upanisad 
however differ in many respects radically from the doctrines 
of the systematic Samkhya treatises. Not only are they at 
variance with the views of the later Sdmkhya-Sitras and the 
commentaries but in several cases they are at least divergent 
from, if not opposed to, the teachings of the earlier masters, 
T¢vara-Krsna and Gaudapada. This fact however does not 
by any means warrant the assertion that the author of the 
Maitri Upanisad was an opponent of the Sdmkhya doctrines, 
although tendencies toward the strict monism of the Vedanta 
and the theism of the Yoga are scattered throughout the work. 
The Samkhya teachers themselves within the school held 
widely divergent theories, though the general scheme of their 
systems was the same. It would be difficult to reconcile the 
viewpoints of Vijidna-Bhiksu in the Samkhya-Pravacana- 
Bhasya, and Vacaspati Migra in the Tatitva-Kaumudi. Even 
the Sitras and Karikds differ in quite a few essentials, and 


Weber, History of Sanskrit Literature, English Translations, p. 97, 
already noted these traces. 

*Ter Band, 3te Abtheilung, p. 410; also to be found in Deussen, 
Sechzig Upanisads des Veda, pp. 322, 323, 324, 320, 337 and 344. 
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that this diversity of opinion dates even further back to the 
fathers and founders of the school is evidenced by the last 
four Sdmkhya Siitras (VI. 67-70). In the first of these, the 
author states his own opinion as to the cause of bondage, then 
follow the differing views of Paficacgikha and Sanandana. 
Deussen?* considers that the philosophical portions of the 
epic literature and the later Upanisads, amongst which he 
would class the Mdaitri Upanisad, form a sort of transition 
period. The philosophical conceptions of the Hindus had 
their origin in the late hymns of the Vedas, gradually de- 
veloped, in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, into a reverence 
and worship of the brahman or All-soul and finally culmi- 
nated in the monistic views of the Vedanta and the theory of 
maya or illusion. Then came a sharp change. No longer 
was maya looked upon as an unreality, created by an omnip- 
otent brahman but on the contrary, it came to be regarded 
as a separate and distinct element. Opposed to the Vedantist 
the new schools set forth the doctrine of two coexistent prin- 
ciples, real and eternal, each having its role in the creation 
of the universe, prakrti and purusa. That diverse opinions 
and varying conjectures should arise in regard to the nature 
of these two was inevitable, and it was from the mass of 
hypotheses that the Samkhya masters evolved their systematic 
scheme. To this constructive period then Deussen would 
assign the Mdaitri Upanisad. The relation of the Maitri 
Upanisad to the apparently still undeveloped notions in the 
Mahabharata has been treated in detail by Prof. Hopkins in 
his Great Epic of India.2 Both in content and in phraseology 
there is a remarkable resemblance and it is barely possible 
that one has unconsciously or consciously borrowed from and 
imitated the other. It would be extremely difficult to prove 
which of these two works may be the older, owing to the haze 
of uncertainty in which Sanskrit dates are shrouded. Weber ® 
has already pointed out that the Mditri is of undoubtedly late 
origin, inasmuch as it contains references to and citations 
from works, whose age in general is known. In addition, it 


* Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, I, 3, pp. 15-18. 
* Hopkins, Great Epic of India, pp. 33-46. 
* Weber, History of Indian Literature, English translation, pp. 96 ff, 
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is full of many terms not found in earlier writings and the 
significations of which belong to the late classical period. 

It is an undisputed fact that the Samkhya philosophy in its 
systematic form flourished in India long before the time 
when /¢vara Krsna drafted his seventy-two memorial verses— 
the Karikds—and there is every reason to suppose that this 
was not the first comprehensive outline of the system. With 
the exception of the Sdmkhya the basic tenets of every school 
are laid down in a series of aphorisms or sitras. The Sam- 
khya Sitras, on the other hand, are of comparatively recent 
date, and this fact alone might indicate that an earlier sitra 
once existed. Besides we have a mention in the Karikds* of 
another work, the Sastitantra, a quotation from which occurs in 
Gaudapada’s Commentary to Karikaé 17 and of the fragments 
of a treatise by Pavicacikha, collected by Prof. Garbe.2 In my 
recent article “I Metri delle Sdadmkhya-Karikas”* I have 
already stated my opinion that the work of Z¢vara Krsna had 
as its basis an earlier prose original, which latter was forced 
into the straight-jacket of the Arya metre, in conformity with 
the prevailing fashion of the time and I am still further 
inclined to this view by certain similarities between the texts 
of the Samkhya Karikaés and the Sitras* If then Samkhya 
treatises existed at a date prior to that of Z¢vara Krsna, it 
would not be a far cry to assume that the authors of the 
Maitri Upanisad were familiar with and made use of such 
material and thus were acquainted not only with the Sdmkhya 
doctrines in a crude initial stage but also in the fullness of 
their development. That it was not the Samkhya as it has 
come down to us at present counts for little. It was the 
Samkhya of one of perhaps several branches of doctrinaires. 

The Maitri Upanisad is made up of seven prapdathakas. 
The first is simply an introductory preface to the work and 
contains no allusion to the teachings of any particular school. 


* Karika 72. 

* Pavicacika und seine Fragmente. Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, 
1893, pp. 75-80. 

* Published in Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica, viii, 3, ed. 
F. L. Pullé, Tip. Carnasecchi, Firenze, 1912. 

*Cf. The Samkhya Term, Liga, Amer. Journal of Philology, XX XI, 
4 P. 456. | 
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The seventh is a final retrospect of the whole, and with the 
exception of an unimportant reference in the opening sitra, 
there is nothing to engage our attention. 

The first occurrence of Samkhya teaching is at II.3. The 
siitra reads as follows: 

“bhagavan, cakatam iva ’cetanam idam cariram; kasydi ’sa 
khalv idrco mahima ’tindriya-bhitasya, yendai ’tad-vidham etac 
cetanavat pratisthapitam pracodayita va asya”’. 

“O Illustrious One! This body is unintelligent like a cart. 
Of what supersensuous being is there forsooth such power 
that one [i. e. the body] such as this is made as if intelligent, 
or (that there is) an inciter of it” ? 

The next sitra (II.4) is the answer to the question. 

“yo ha khalu vavo ’paristhah ¢criiyate, gunesv ivo ’rdhva-re- 
tasah, sa va esa cuddhah, piitah, ciinyah, canto,’ prano, nirdtma, 
*nanto, ’ksayah, sthirah, ¢agvato,’jah, svatantrah, sve mahimni 
tisthaty; ajene ’dam cariram cetanavat pratisthapitam pracod- 
ayitd vai ’so py asye ’ti’’. 

“« That one, verily, which stands above the gunas, just as the 
ascetics [the chaste] are (above) the qualities”, [this is 
evidently a play on the purely Samkhya term, guna], “that 
one indeed, clean, purified, indifferent, tranquil, breathless ” 
[aprana], “soulless”, [niratman], “ endless ” , [ananta], “ inde- 
structible, firm, eternal, unborn, self-dependent” [svatantra] 
“stands in its own power; by the un-born (one), this body is 
made as if intelligent or there is an inciter of it’ thus (it is 
declared) ”. 

The explanation is clearly a reference to the twenty-fifth 
tativa or principle of the Samkhya philosophy, the purusa or 
soul. The attributes of this tafttva are summed up in Karikas 
10, 11, 17, and 19 and Sétras I. 66, 140-144, 161-163; III. 5. 
A comparison of these with the characteristics set forth above, 
will show that while the terminology in every case except one, 
is different, the underlying ideas are identical. 

The soul [purusa] is ever clean [¢uddha], purified [pita] 
and indifferent [¢inya]. It could not be aught else, for even 
during the period of its connection with bodily forms, it is 
constantly in a state of isolation [kdivalya] (Karika 19; cf. 
Sitra I. 162] and neutrality [madhyasthya] (Karika 19; cf. 
Sitra I. 163. “duddsinyam ce ’ti”]. Besides it is a witness 
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[saksin] (Karikaé 19; Sitra I. 161) and an observer [drastr] 
(Karika 19; Siitra II. 29) but a non-agent [akartr] (Karika 
19; Siitra VI. 54). Agency belongs to that principle, which 
contains the three gunas (Karika 20; Sitra I. 164), of which 
the soul is devoid (KGrikaé 11). Soul is breathless (aprana). 
Neither the Karikds, the Satras nor the commentaries contain 
any term corresponding to this, but, as will be shown later on, 
the five breaths [pranas] (KGrika 29) play a minor role in the 
later Sdmkhya philosophy, while they are as of great impor- 
tance in the earlier school, as in the Vedanta system. The next 
attribute of the soul, soullessness [nirdtman], seems at first 
glance a paradoxical statement. There may be two explana- 
tions of the term. It may be a reference to the atheistical 
tenet of the school—the denial of an All-Soul or Supreme 
atman. What is more probably meant, is the subjectivity of 
the soul. The evolvents of prakrti are objective (Karikd 11.), 
as well as prakrti itself. In the Maitri Upanisad (III. 2), the 
linga; or mergent, forming with the tanmdtras the transmi- 
grating body, is called bhitatman, which the St. Petersburg 
Lexicon renders “die individuelle Seele”. This so-called 
soul, being a product of prakrti (Karikad 22) is objective 
[visaya] (KGriké 11), as regards purusa, but the latter is 
purely subjective [avisaya] (Gdudapdda’s Commentary to 
Karikaé 11), having no dtman of which it could be the object. 
The terms ananta, aksaya and ¢d¢vata are covered by the word 
nitya, eternal (K@Grikad 10, 11), although it is possible that 
ananta refers rather to vydpin, all-pervading KGrikd to, 11),? 
aja and ahetumat, having no cause (K4rikd 10, 11) are inter- 
changeable words and sva-tantra, self-dependent is the precise 
term used by Gadudapdda (Karika 11). 

KGrika 20 reads: 

“tasmat, tat-samyogdad | acetanam cetanavad iva lingam | 

guna-kartrtve ca tatha | karte ’va bhavaty udasinah ||” 

“ Therefore, from implication with this one” (purusa) “the 
unintelligent mergent one” [linga] “is as if possessing intelli- 
gence” (intelligent), “and likewise since the gunas are the 
agents, the inert one becomes as (it were) an agent”. 


? See Samkhya Term, linga, Amer. Journal of Philology XXXI. 4, p. 456. 
*This view however would conflict with Maitri Up, Il. 5, and the 
earlier doctrine of Pajicacgikha, see page 38. 
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. This is identical in conception with the phrase, “by the un- 
born (one) this body is made as if intelligent or there is an 
inciter to it”. It may be but a chance similarity, but it is 
worthy of note that both texts use a similar term (Kar. ceta- 
navat ; MU.cetanavat). Moreover the illustration of the cart 
occurs in Sitras III. 58 and VI. 4o. 

The thought contained in II. 4, is continued in the succeeding 
sitra: 

“sa va esa siiksmo,’ grahyo,’dr¢yah, purusa-samjiio, ’buddhi- 
piirvam thai ’va ’vartate ’ncene ’ti. atha yo ha khalu vavii 
’tasya, so ’nco *yam, yac ceta-matrah prati-purusah ksetra- 
jiah, samkalpa-’dhyavasaya-’ bhimana-lingah, prajapatir vicva- 
*khyac; cetanene ’dam cariram cetanavat pratisthapitam pra- 
codayitd vai ’so py asye ’ti’’. 

“Just that one indeed, subtile, incomprehensible, invisible, 
known as the soul” [purusa] “comes hither with its portion, 
not preceded by enlightenment” [buddhi]. Now verily that 
portion of it is that, which is mere mind-stuff in regard 
to each soul” [purusa], “the field-knower, (consisting of) 
arranging” (or manas, the mind), “certain ascertainment” 
(or buddhi, the intellect), “self-reference” (or ahamkara, the 
self-consciousness) “(and) the mergent one” (/liviga), “ Praj- 
Gpati, called Vicva. ‘By the intelligent (one) this body is 
made as if intelligent or there is an inciter of it’ thus (it is 
declared) ”’. 

The purusa accompanied by the subtle body, [s#ksma-carira | 
made up of the three inner and the ten outer organs, and 
covered by the five rudimentary elements [fanmdatras], enters 
into successive rounds of re-birth (Kadrikds 40, 55).1 This 
subtile body therefore is the aca, or portion accompanying 
purusa from one gross body to the other (cf. Satras III. 11). 
It is the mind-stuff [ceta] rather a Yoga than a pure Sdmkhya 
term; it is Prajapati, lord of all creatures, for all products are 
derived from ahamkara or self-consciousness, 24; 
Siitra I. 73; II. 20); it is Vigva, the All. 

There seems to be in this paragraph an allusion to the earlier 
Samkhya doctrine that. purusa is of atomic size. I¢vara- 
Krsna and later masters of the schools in general regard it as 
vyapin, all-pervading, (Karikad 10, 11), but the passage from 


1Samkhya Term, litga, p. 451-2. 
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Paficacgikha found in the Yoga-bhasya II. 36 shows that their 
predecessors held a different view. It runs: 

“tam anu-matram atmanam anuvidya ’smi ’ty evam tavat 
samprajanita iti’’. 

“(Having considered) thus: ‘I have found the dtman”’, 
(the soul) “ (to be) a mere atom’, at least one recognizes (the 
truth) ”. 

In the sitra from the Upanisad, we have purusa described 
as siiksma, subtle, fine. I am aware that the Kdrikds make 
prakrti both vydpin, all-pervading, (Karika 10) and yet imper- 
ceptible because of her subtlety [sduksmya], (Karika 8), but 
Gaudapdada’s gloss to the term sdéuksmya, in KGrika 7 reads as 
follows: 

“« sduksmyad’, yatha dhumo-' smojala-nthara-paramanavo 
gagana-gaté no ’palabhyante”’. 

“Because of (its) subtlety; just as small atoms of smatne, 
vapor or hoar-frost, existing in the atmosphere, are not per- 
ceived ”. 

Whatever the later signification of the word siksma, it is 
clear that to the mind of Gadudapdda it conveyed the idea of 
something infinitesimally small. Is it not possible that even 
the later doctors of the Samkhya school held the opinion that, 
just as an innumerable number of very fine or atomic particles 
of smoke, vapor and the like could everywhere permeate the 
atmosphere, unseen, so also, an infinite number of purusas— 
for such there were (Kariké 18)—could pervade all space 
and thus purusa would be both atomic and vydpin? On the 
other hand, prakrti, one and all-pervading, though not com- 
posed of parts (Kdrikd 10), would be conceived as capable of 
theoretical division into an infinity of atoms. This is but a 
suggestion in passing. 

One more paragraph in the second prapathaka merits our 
attention, (II. 7). It begins: 

“buddhi-’ndriyani yani ’many etany asya racmayah ; karme- 
*ndriyany asya haya; rathah ¢ariram; mano niyanta; prakrti- 
mayo ’sya pratodo; ’nena khalv iritah paribhramati ’dam 
cariram, cakram iva mrt-pacene; ’dam cariram cetanavat 
pratisthapitam procodayita vai ’so py asye ’ti’’. 

“What are the sense-organs ”, [buddhi-’ndriya] “these are 
its ” [purusa’s] “reins ; the organs of actions ” [karme-’ndriya] 
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“are its steeds; the chariot is the body; the mind” [manas] 
“is the charioteer; formed of prakrti is its goad; verily urged 
by it, this body whirls about, as a wheel (set in motion) by 
the potter; ‘this body (thus) is made as if intelligent or there 
is an inciter of it’ thus (it is declared)”. 

' The illustration of the chariot is found in the Mahabharata, 
the Katha-Upanisad and the Dhammapada.1_ The last-named 
is significant, considering the relation of Buddhism to the 
Samkhya school and it may be that the example is one other 
to be added to the many already found in Samkhya treatises. 
The wheel of the potter occurs in Karikaé 67 and Siira III. 82 
and it is possible that all three are derived from a common 
source. 

The siitra continues: “sa vd esa dGtme ’ho, ’canti kavayah, 
sitd-’sitaih karma-phalair anabhibhita iva praticariresu carat; 
avyaktatvat, siuksmyad, adrcyatvad, agrahyatvan, nirmama- 
tvac ca, ’navastho ’sati kartaé ’kariai ’vasthah; sa va esa 
cuddhah, sthiro, ’calag ca, ’lepyo,’vyagro, nisprhah, preksa- 
kavad avasthitah svasthag ca, rtabhug, gunamayend patena 
*tmanam antardhaya ’vasthita ity avasthita iti”. 

“‘Verily just this soul” [dtman], “the wise men declare, as 
(one) not dominated by the white and black” (i. e. good and 
bad) “fruits of action” [karma], “wanders into various 
bodies; because of its non-manifestation” [avyaktatva!], 
“subtlety” [sduksmya], “invisibility and disinterestedness ” 
(cf. Kariké 19), “having no place, an agent in the unreal ; 
as an non-agent is its place; verily just this (one) is clean, 
firm,.and unmoving, stainless, undisturbed, free from desire, 
placed like a spectator and self-contained, enjoying according to 
a fixed law” [rtabhuk], “having set the soul” [dtman], in a 
veil, composed of the gunas, it is placed, it is placed’ thus 
(it is declared)”. 

In the words “ praticariresu carati”’, there is allusion to the 
multiplicity of purusas (KGrikaé 18; Siitras I. 149, VI. 45) 
and to the transmigration into various creations (Kdrikds 53, 
54; Sutras III. 46-50). Interesting is the use of avyaktatva 
as a condition of purusa. In the later Sdmkhya books, this 
term is applied only to prakrti, avyakta having become 


° Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 35. 
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specialized as a synonym of the originant. This quotation 
seems to show that the word had not yet been crystallized into 
its more technical use, but implied non-manifestation of .any 
sort. The phrase “anavastho ’sati, karta ’kartai’va’vasthah”’ 
and the adjectives belonging to purusa may be referred to 
Karikés 19 and 20 and dismissed without further notice. 
Most important is “preksakavad avasthitah svasthag ca”. 
The last two padas of Karika 65 read: 

“prakrtim pacyati purusah | preksakavad avasthitah su- 
sthah||”. 

“The soul sees prakrti, placed like a spectator, content”. 

Noteworthy is Gdudapdda’s gloss: 

“ purusah prakrtim pacyati, preksakavat—preksakena tulyam 
—avasthitah, svastho, yatha ranga-preksako ’vasthito nartakim 
pacyati, svasthah-sva-sthana-sthitah. svasmins tisthati svasthah 
sva-sthana-sthitah’”’. 

“The soul sees prakrti, placed like a spectator—similar to 
a spectator—self-contained, just as a spectator placed in the 
theatre sees a dancer, self-contained—standing in his own 
place. Self-contained means contained in one’s own self— 
standing in one’s own place”. 

Gaudapdda’s comment evidently refers to a reading “sva- 
sthah” instead of “susthah”’, and this corresponds exactly to 
that of the Maitri, if we omit the final “ca”. Does this not 
point to a common origin in a prose original of the Kdarikas?* 

The final sentence of the siéitra may be referred to Karika 
20 and to the simile in Sitra 4. 26,‘ guna-yogdd baddhah 
cukavat” —“( purusa is) bound, like the parrot, by — 
tion with the gunas” 

The entire third prapathaka of the Maitri Upanisad is filled 
with Sadmkhya doctrine. The first siitra is a question to which 
the second is a reply, and framed in practically the same 
words. The latter opens: 

“asti khalo anyo ’paro, bhitatmakhyo, yo ’yam sitd-’sitaih 
karma-phalair abhibhiiyamanah sad-asad-yonim dpadyata ity 
avancyo ’rdhva va gatir, dvandvair abhibhiiyamanah paribhra- 
mati ’ti’’. 

“*Verily there is another different (soul) ’ ’ called. the 
individual soul” [bhitatman] “that one which dominated by 


*I Metri delle Samkhya Karikas. 
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the white and black” (i. e. good and bad) “fruits of action” 
[karma],“ enters into good and evil” (lit. real and unreal) 
“wombs; thus (it is declared), an upward or downward 
course is brought about” (lit. whirls about, pariVbhram) 
“dominated by the (various) pairs” (good and evil, etc.). 

This is the first actual mention of the liviga, the special 
Sadmkhya term for that mergent one, which wanders with the 
purusa. It is affected by the dispositions (bhavair adhivasitam 
lingam, Karikaé 40), which form pairs, mutually contradictory 
(Karikas 43, 44, 45; Stitras III. 23-24) and cause the as- 
sumption of higher and lower bodily forms, (Kdrikds 44, 
45, 53, 54, 55, 60). The word bhiitdtman itself does not occur 
in any extant Sdmkhya book, but that it was at one time used 
by the teachers of the school seems evident from those pas- 
sages of the epic and legal literature, where it occurs, everyone 
of which voices Sdmkhya tenets. It is found in the Maha- 
bharata, the Ramayana, the laws of Manu and those of Yajfia- 
valkya.t 

Next follows an explanation of the linga or bhiitatman. 
“paica tanmatra”’ (masculine, or neuter with omission of 
‘ni’, Vedic use?) “bhiita-cabdeno ’cyante; ’tha panca maha- 
bhiitani bhiita-cabdeno ’cyante; ’tha tesim yat samudayam, 
tac chariram ity uktam; atha yo ha khalu vava carira ity 
uktam, sa bhitatme ’ty uktam; atha ’mrto ’sya ’tma bindur 
iva puskara iti’”’. 

“The five tan-mdatras are known by the word ‘ bhiita’; and 
the five mahda-bhitas” (or elementary substances) “are known 
by the word ‘bhita’; that which is the aggregate of these 
is called the body; and what indeed is said (to be) in the 
body is called the bhiitatman” (the individual soul); “and 
its soul” [dtman] “is (declared to be) immortal like a drop 
on a lotus”. 

The body is made up of an aggregate of the rudimentary 
elements [tanmdatras],the elementary substances [mahabhitas | 
and that which is produced by the parents (Karikad 39; Siitras 
III: 2,7,15,17). Within is the livga, the mergent thirteenfold 
instrument? and its soul, the purusa is the only immortal 
portion of the make-up. Interesting here is Satra III. 11. _ 


*Cf. Hopkins, Great Epic of India, pp. 33-46; Deussen, Geschichte, 
I Band, 3 Abth., pp. 63-65. 
* See Samkhya Term, linga, p. 453 and cf. Satra III. 9. 
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“ tad-adhisthand-’craye dehe tad-vadat tad-vadah”’. 

“To the (gross) body, which depends upon the receptacle 
of this” [linga], “is applied this” [term, body] “since it is 
applied to that” [subtle body]. : 

The siitra goes on: “sa va eso ’bhibhitah prakrtair gundair 
iti; atho ’bhibhiitatvat sammiidhatvam praydtah; sammidha- 
tvdd dtma-stham prabhum bhagavantam karayitaram na’ pacyad ; 
gundughdair uhyamanah, kalusi-krtag ca ’sthirac, cancalo, lup- 
yamanah, sasprho, vyagrac ca ’bhimanitvam prayata ity, aham 
so, mame ’dam ity evam manyamano nibadhnaty adtmana at- 
manam, jalendi ’va khacarah; krtasya ’nu phaldir abhibhiiya- 
manah sad-asad-yonim dpadyata ity avaiico ’rdhva va gatir, 
dvandvair abhibhiiyamanah paribhramati’”’. 

“Verily just this (one)” [litga] “is dominated by the 
gunas, of prakrti”’, (or possibly, ‘natural qualities’). “And 
because of (this) predominance, it gets into a state of con- 
fusion; because of this confusion, it does not see” (obs. 
however imperfect tense), “that the illustrious lord, residing 
in the diman, is the one, who causes action ; drawn by abundant 
qualities” (or perhaps an abundance of the gumas), “and 
become turbid, not firm, vacillating, stained, possessing desires, 
and distracted, it gets into a condition of self-reference” 
[ abhimanitva], “thinking, ‘I am that’”, (or so-and-so) “‘ that 
is mine’; thus it binds the soul” [dtman] “to itself, as a bird 
in a net; being dominated by fruits resulting from that which 
is done, it enters good and evil wombs; thus the upward or 
downward course is brought about” (lit. whirls about) 
“dominated by the (various) pairs” (good and evil, etc.). 

The ‘prakrta gunah’ here mentioned are doubtless the 
‘prakrtika bhava’ of Karikaé 43, glossed as ‘prakriah’ by 
Géudapada. They are natural dispositions, arising from 
prakrti. Dominated by these the liga becomes confused and 
fails to recognize the fact that another than itself causes its 
action (Karikad 56, 63; Sitras II. 11; III. 58,73). Char- 
acterized by the attributes above-given, it refers all to itself, 
it enters into a state of abhimdanitva, which must be thrown 
off in order to obtain final emancipation (K4arika 64; Sitra 
III. 75). Just as a bird in a net (cf. Siitra IV. 26), it binds 
the soul with itself [mibadhnaty dtmand dtmanam]. Here the 
phraseology is similar to that of Kdarikd 63, which reads: — 
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“viipaih saptabhir eva, | badhnaty adtmanam atmand prakr- 
tih; | 

sai ’va ca purusa-’rtham prati | vimocayaty ekaripenal|” 

“Just in seven ways, prakrti binds the soul to herself; and 
she liberates herself in one way for the purpose of purusa”’. 

Sitra III.75 is similar. In passing, it may be noted that 
the rule of the dryd metre is here broken in the first pada. 
The addition of a single short syllable such as ‘mi’ of ‘ni- 
badhnati’, would give the required number of morae, but the 
caesura would in that case be misplaced. This I have however 
already discussed elsewhere.* 

The following sitra discusses the multiplicity of creations. 
“atha ’nyatra ’py uktam, yah karta, so ’yam vai bhitatma, 
karanaih; karayitaé antahpurusah,; atha, yatha’ gnina’yaspindo 
*nyo va *bhibhitah, kartrbhir hanyamano, nanatvam upaity, 
evam vava khalv asiu bhiitaima ’ntarpurusena *bhibhiito, 
gunair hanyamdano, nanadtvam upaiti. caturjalam caturdaga- 
vidham, catur-acitidha parinatam bhita-ganam, etad vai nana- 
tvasya ripam; tani hava etani gunani purusene ’ritani cakram 
iva mrt-pacene ’ti. atha, yatha ’yaspinde hanyamdane na ’gnir 
abhibhiiyaty, evam na ’bhibhiiyaty asdu puruso, ’bhibhiiyaty 
ayam bhiitdtmo ’pasamelistatvdd iti . 

“ Now it is said elsewhere, the individual soul” [bhitatman] 
“is indeed the one, who together with the instruments, is the 
agent; the inner soul” [antah-purusa] “is (the one, who) 
causes to act; and, just as a piece of iron or something else, 
dominated by fire, being struck by agents, attains to multi- 
plicity, so verily indeed (does) this individual soul, dominated 
by the inner soul, being struck by the gunas, attain to multi- 
plicity. The aggregate of beings, (consists of) the fourfold 
net, is fourteenfold, (and is) transformed into eighty-four 
(varieties) ; that indeed is the (manifest) form of multi- 
plicity; ‘these gunas forsooth are urged on by the soul” 
[purusa], “just as a wheel by a potter’ thus (it is declared), 
And just as fire (no longer) dominates a piece of iron (while) 
being beaten, so this soul ” [purusa] “(no longer) dominates, 
(but, it is declared) that this individual soul” [bhitatman] 
“after contact dominates ”. 


2] Metri delle Samkhya Karikas. 
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Since there is a several distribution of birth, death and 
instruments and since the three gunas produce different 
effects (Karikds 13, 18; Sitras I. 128; 149), there is a multi- 
plicity of both the inner souls [purusa] and the individual 
souls [bhiaitdtman]. The result is the large variety of beings, 
or ‘ bhiita-gana’, the word corresponding to the ‘ bhiita-grama’ 
of Gaudapada (Commentary to Kadriké 1). This same gloss 
of Gaudapadda enumerates four kinds of beings, according to 
their manner of birth, from womb, egg, heat or seed. The 
list corresponds to the fourfold net [catur-jala] of the Upa- 
nisad (see also Sitra V. 111). The fourteen [caturdaca- 
vidham] are the fourteenfold creation mentioned in Kdarika 
53. Whether eighty-four has any specialized signification or 
simply represents a large quantity is questionable. It may 
refer to sub-divisions, such as those hinted at by Canqepaes 
(to Karika 1). 

During the time, when the individual soul [bhaitdtman] is 
affected by the gunas, that is, while bodily form exists, 
purusa being indifferent and neutral does not dominate, but 
the bhiitdtman dominates itself. 

The fourth sitra of the prapathaka describes the formation 
of the human body similarly to its treatment by Gdudapada 
to Karika 39 (cf. Siitra III. 7). It is of little importance, so 
far as Samkhya teaching goes, for the description is that 
found in the general run of Hindu works. The fifth and last 
siitra contains a list of the effects produced by the two gunas, 
tamas and rajas. Its tenor is similar to that of Kdrikaés 12 
and 13 (Sitras I. 127,128). It concludes with the words: 

“ etaih paripirna, etair abhibhitda ity ayam bhitatma tasman 
nanariipany aGpnoti ’ty apnoti ’ti”’. 

“ Filled with these, dominated by these, thus this bhiitdtman 
therefore assumes many forms, assumes (many forms)”. 

The same idea is to be found in Ka@rikds 40, 53 and 54 
(Siitras III. 47-50). 

Miaitri Upanisad IV. 2 contains two illustrations which are 
interesting. 

“ sad-asad-phala-mayaih ous pangur iva baddham”’. 

“Bound with nets formed from good and evil fruits” (lit. 
real and unreal) “like the lame man”. 

“nata iva ksana-vesam”. 
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“A momentary appearance as in the case of a dancer”. 

The former may be compared with the union of the blind 
man and the lame man in K@rika@ 21; the latter is certainly 
the example given in KGrika 59 (Siitra III. 69). 

The remainder of the fourth prapathaka seems to contain 
no special Samkhya teaching and indeed its general trend is 
towards the doctrine of Veda-study and asceticism. The third 
siitra however reminds one of the ¢loka verse, cited by 
Gaudapada to KGrikds 1,2 and 22. The passage reads: 

“ayam vava khalv asya pratividhir bhitatmano, yad veda- 
vidya-’dhigamah, sva-dharmasya ’nucaranam, sva-’cramesu eva 
*nukramanam””. 

“Verily this is the remedy of the bhiitadtman”’ (i. e. a cause 
of liberation), “study of Veda-knowledge, performance of 
one’s own (prescribed) right conduct (and) dwelling in 
one’s own stages of life”. 

It may be mentioned in passing that adhyayana or study is 
one of the siddhis or perfections (K4Grikad 51) and that dharma 
is given as a means of uplift in future rounds of re-birth 
(KGrika 44). 

In Maitri Upanisad V. 2, we are treated to a discourse on 
the creation of the universe from prakrti. 

“tamo vad idam agra dsid ekam; tat pare syat; tat parene 
’ritam visamatvam praydaty; etad-riipam vai rajas; tad rajah 
khalv iritam visamatvam prayaty; etad vai sattvasya ripam; 
tat sattvam eve ’ritam rasah samprasravat; so ’n¢go ’yam 
ceta-matrah prati-purusah, ksetra-jnah samkalpda-’dhyavasaya- 
*bhimana-lingah” . 

“ Darkness alone” [tamas] “ verily all this” (universe) “was 
in the beginning ; that would be (so) in the highest ; urged by the 
highest, it attained to instability; the (manifest) form of this 
(was) indeed rajas” (foulness) ; “this rajas, urged forsooth 
attained to instability; this indeed is the (manifest) form of 
sattva”’ (brightness) ; “this sativa, urged, flowed forth as a 
sap; that part, which is mere mind-stuff for each purusa, that 
is the field-knower, (consisting of) arranging, certain ascer- 
tainment, self-reference (and) the mergent”’. 

This is plainly not the later Samkhya conception, but it is 
similar in a manner to the cosmology of Manu (Book [). 
The originant or prakrti is the equilibrium of the three gunas 
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(Gdudapadda to Karika 16; Siitra I. 61); thus tamas alone 
does not predominate, in the systematic scheme, and it is 
extremely unlikely that the earlier doctors held other views. 
Still the use of “visamatva”, instability or a disturbance of 
the equilibrium of any one of the gunas, points to a recogni- 
tion of the idea of prakrti’s “ samyavastha” (equilibrium). 

In prapathaka VI. 5, the three inner organs, buddhi, the 
intellect, manas, the mind and ahamkara, the self-consciousness, 
named in this order, are said to be the intelligent aspect of the 
mystic syllable om. In this prapdthaka is the first direct 
mention of the Sadmkhya school as opposed to the Vedanta 
(VI. 7). 

“atha yatra dvaiti-bhiitam vijnanam, tatra hi crnoti, pacyati, 
jighrati, rasayati cai ’va sparcayati, sarvam atma janite ’ti, 
yatra ’dvaiti-bhiitam vijidnam karya-karana-karma-nirmuktam 
nirvacanam andupanyam nirupakhyam kim tad avacyam !” 

“Now where (there is) discriminative knowledge” (vij- 
jana) “of the two (principles) ” [prakrti and purusa], “there 
indeed one hears, sees, smells, and tastes, also touches; the 
soul” [dtman] “knows all (things); where discriminative 
knowledge is non-dualistic ” [ advaiti-bhiita] “ devoid of effects, 
causes, and actions, non-predicable, non-comparable, non- 
speakable, what unspeakable (nonsense) is this!” 

The Veddanta with its strict monistic tenets, made all creation 
an unreality, an illusion [maya]. In consequence, since the 
material universe was unreal, or non-existent, it would no 
longer be an object of sense, could not be spoken of, nor 
predicated, nor could comparison be made of it. This the 
Upanisad characterizes as arrant nonsense, approving the 
Samkhya doctrine of two principles. 

Maitri Upanisad VI. to is filled with Samkhya teachings. 

“atha ’param veditavyam, uttaro vikdro ’sya ’tmayajnasya, 
yatha ’nnam anndadag ce ’ty asyo ’pakhyanam. purusag cetd, 
pradhanantah-sthah; sa eva bhokta prakrtam annam bhunkta 
iti. tasya’yam, bhitatma hy annam; asya karta pradhanam. 
tasmat trigunam bhojyam; bhokta puruso ‘ntah-sthah.. atra 
drstam nama pratyayam, yasmad bija-sambhava hi pagavas, 
tasmad bijam bhojyam; anendai ‘va pradhanasya bhojyatvam 
vyakhyatam. tasmad bhokta puruso; bhojyd prakrtis; tat- 
stho bhunkta iti” . 
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“ Now another is shown, another evolution of this sacrifice 
to the soul” [dtman]. “Its explanation is as (that of) food 
and eater. purusa, standing with pradhana” [prakrti] “is the 
intelligence” (mind-stuff) ; “just it enjoys (as an) enjoyer 
the food composed of prakrti. It” [purusa] “ (is the enjoyer) 
of that” [prakrtam annam], “for the bhatatman is food, 
pradhdana is the creator of this (food). Therefore that which 
consists of the three gunas is to be enjoyed; the enjoyer is 
purusa standing within. As to this there is (to be) seen 
experience, for, since cattle are produced from seed, therefore 
seed is to be enjoyed; by this is declared pradhdna’s state of 
being enjoyed. Therefore purusa is the enjoyer, prakrti is 
to be enjoyed; (the one) standing in that enjoys”. 

This is simply a wearying explanation of the dualistic 
theory, that purusa is the enjoyer and prakrti together with 
its evolvents is the food to be enjoyed (Karika 16, Gauda- 
pada; Siitras I. 143; III. 5). The paragraph continues: 

“prakrtim annam, triguna-bheda-parinamatvan, mahad-dad- 
yam vicesd-’ntam lingam” (cf. Karika 40). anendi ’va 
caturdaca-vidhasya margasya vyakhya krta iti”. 

- “The mergent (livga) beginning with mahad, having the 
specific (particles)” [wicesa, cf. Karikds 38, 41] “as (its) 
boundary (?) is food formed of prakrti, owing to a trans- 
formation of parts containing the three gunas. By this is 
made an explanation of the fourteenfold path”. 
- The first section of this sitra refers apparently to the 
thought contained in Karika@ 25 (Sutra II. 18). When sativa 
predominates in the ahamkdara, merely the eleven organs result 
as its products, when tamas prevails, the tanmdatras are created, 
when rajas holds sway, both groups are formed. It should 
also be noted that the variety of organs and the division of 
external objects of sense is due to a difference in the trans- 
formation of the gunas [gunaparinama-vicesa] (Karika 27; 
Siitra II. 27). The latter half of the sitra treats of the 
fourteen kinds of creation (KGrika@ 53; Siatra III. 46). 

Then follows: “sukha-duhkha-moha-samjiam hy anna- 


’ Deussen suggests emendation to “mahad-ady-avicesa-’ntam lingam”. 
Sechzig Upanisads des Vedas, p. 337, note 2. This would be a better 
reading, 
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bhiitam idam jagat. na hi bijasya svadu-parigraho ’sti ’ti 
yavan na prasiitih tasya ’py; evam tisrsv avasthasv annatvam 
bhavati. kaéumaram, yauvanam, jard, parindmatvat, tadan- 
natvam. ‘evam pradhdnasya vyaktatam gatasyo ’palabdhir 
bhavati; tatra buddhy-addini svaduni bhavanti, adhyavasaya- 
samkalpa-’bhimana ity; athe ’ndriya-’rthan pajica svaduni 
bhavanti”’. 

“This world is food, known as pleasure, pain and illusion”’ 
[cf. Gaudapada to Karika 12] “for there is no contact of 
taste in the seed until there is creation of this” (world) ; 
“thus there arises a condition of being food, in the three 
divisions (of life, gods, men and beasts). Youth, adolescence 
and old age, due to transformation (of the individual), consti- 
tute the condition of food in these. Thus there is perception 
of pradhana become manifest” [Karika 8. “karyatas tad- 
upalabdhih”.| “(When) it (is manifest) the intellect” [bud- 
dhi| “and the rest enter upon tasting (it)” [svddu], “(as) 
certain ascertainment, arranging, (and) self-reference ; and the 
five (buddhi-’ndriyas) enter upon tasting the objects of sense”’. 
[Karikads 28 and 29]. 

Then follows an important clause: “evam sarvani ’ndriya- 
karmani prana-karmani”’. 

“Thus all the actions of the indriyas” [senses] “are the 
actions of the pranas” [vital breaths]. 

The five vital breaths or pranas played a very important 
part in the Vedanta philosophy and also in the earlier Sam- 
khya2 A trace of this is found in Karika 29, which reads: 

“ samanya-karana-vrttih | prana-’dya vayavah paiical|”’ 

“The five (vital) breaths, prana and the rest (form the) 
common function of the organs” [karana]. Siitra II. 31 is 
identical. This teaching was lost sight of by the later masters 
of the school and only crops up now and again as in the above 
passage. 

“evam vyaktam annam, avyaktam annam” [Karika it, 
‘visaya’]; “asya nirguno bhokta; bhoktrivac caitanyam pra- 
siddham tasya; yatha’ gnir vai devandm anna-'dah, somo ’nnan 
agninai ’va ’nnam ity, evamvat soma-samjiio ’yam bhiitaima 


Translated by Deussen, Sechzig Upanisads, as a halt-siohe, but 
the position of the enclitic ‘hi’ forbids it. 
* Deussen, Geschichte, pp. 69-72. 
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avyakta-mukha iti vacandat, puruso hy avyakta- 
mukhena trigunam bhunkta iti”. 

“Thus the manifest is food, the non-manifest is food; he 
who is without the gunas is its enjoyer; his spirituality is 
proven, since he is an enjoyer; (now) just as agni” (fire) 
“consumes the food of the gods, (and) Soma is the food 
eaten by Agni, similarly this (universe) is called Soma, and 
the individual soul” [bhitatman] “Agni, is said to be the 
mouth of the non-manifest; (hence purusa enjoys that com- 
posed of the three gunas by the mouth of the avyakta”’. 
(Karikads 36 and 37). The remainder of the sitra is unim- 
portant. 

In VI. 14, we find the expression “na vind pramdnena 
prameyasyo ’palabdhir””—* there is no perception of (a thing) 
to be proven without means of proof”. This reminds one of 
Karika 4. “prameya-siddhih pramanad dhi’’—* the establish- 
ment of (a thing) to be proven is from means of proofs”, 
but the idea belongs rather to the logical Nydya system than to 
puré Samkhya, and was in both instances most probably 
borrowed from one of Gdutama’s writings. 

- The ¢loka verse in VI. 19 is of interest because of the last 
pada, “tac ca lingam niradcrayam”—“and that is the linga 
devoid of dependence”. The wording is similar to that 
of Karika 41, when describing the ‘linga’—*“nir dcrayam 
lingam” 

Maitri VI. 30 reads: 

“sa hi sarva-kama-mayah puruso ’dhyavasaya-samkalpa- 
*bhimana-lingo baddhah; atas tad-viparito-muktah atrai ’ka 
Ghur, gunah prakrti-bheda-vacad adhyavasaya-bandham upa- 
gato; adhyavasayasya ksayad vimoksah, manasa hy eva pacyati, 
manasa ¢rnoti, kamah, samkalpo, vicikitsd, cuddha, ’cuddha, 
dhrtir, adhrtir, hrir, dhir, bhir ity etat sarvam mana -eva” . 

“For this purusa, (when) consisting of all desires is bound, 
(being composed of) certain ascertainment, arranging, self- 
reference, and the mergent” [linga];? from the contrary of 
this, (it is) liberated. (Now) on this (subject) some say, 
(that) the gunas attain to a bondage arising from certain 


*See Samkhya Term, linga, p. 451. 
**linga’ here as elsewhere in the text could mean ‘characterized 
by’, which would perhaps be a better rendering. 
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ascertainment, due to the power of the divisions of prakrti; 
liberation is from the destruction of certain ascertainment, for 
just through the manas” [mind] “one sees, through. the 
manas one hears; desire, arrangement, doubt, belief, unbelief, 
stability, instability, shame, wisdom and fear all these are 
declared to be just manas’’. 

This is certainly not the doctrine of the later Samkhya, 
which would refer bondage to the ahamkdra and not manas 
(cf. Karika 64; Siitra III. 75) and which would classify all 
the above functions under ahamkdara, save samkalpa, which 
belongs rightfully to manas, (Kdrikad 27). There was however 
a diversity of opinion as to the origin of bondage amongst 
the early masters (see Sitras VI. 67-69). The teaching 
which approaches most closely to that of the Mditri is the 
theory of Sanandana, given in Sitra VI. 69 :— 

“linga-carira-nimittaka ity sanandana-’caryah”’. 

“(Bondage is) caused by the mergent body’ says the 
master Sanandana”’, and Maitri VI. 30 continues: 

“atah, puruso ’dhyavasaiya-samkalpa-’ bhimana-linga-bad- 
dhah; atas, tad-viparito muktah”’. 

“ Hence purusa is bound by certain ascertainment, arranging, 
self-reference and the mergent” [/ivga]; “hence, from the 
contrary of this (it is) liberated ”. 

The sitra contains the following ¢loka-verse: 

“yada paiica ’vatisthante | jadndni manasa saha | 

buddhig ca na vicestate | tam ahuh paramam gatii 

“When the five jiidnas” (knowledges, the buddhindriyas 
or could the pranas be intended?) “together with the manas, 
stand still and the intellect” [buddhi] “ceases to act, that 
they call the highest path” (cf. Kdarika 68). 

This completes the list of passages in the Maitri Upanisads. 
The teachings here expounded certainly represent more de- 
veloped and crystallized views than those of the crude Sam- 
khya—if such it really is and not a perversion—in the epic 
and legal literature. The doctrines are those of an earlier 
period of the school than that of the KGrikds, they use terms, 
such as bhiitdiman and ksetra-jna, foreign to later treatises 
and they exploit the theories of the pranas, of the atomicity 
of purusa and of the manas as a cause of bondage, afterward 
either combatted or rejected by the Samkhya doctors. That 
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the Upanisad did not borrow from the K@rikds is evident 
from its more ancient style and vocabulary, and the close 
similarity of several phrases in the two works argues that the 
Karikdas are not indebted to the Upanisad for their material, 
rather than the contrary, for it would have been next to 
impossible for the author to have culled out certain sentences, 
fitted them to others taken from elsewhere and adapted the 
combination to a difficult metre such as the arya. On the 
other hand, these striking resemblances point to a common 
source of the two books, and form one more argument for 
the assumption that the Karikas of Igvarakrsna were based 
on an earlier prose original. 
ELLwoop AusTIN WELDEN. 


ADDITIONAL Note, Since the completion of the present paper, an 
article has appeared in the Wiener Zeitschrift zur Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, XX VII, No, 3-4 by Dr. Otto Strauss, entitled “ Zur Geschichte 
des Samkhya”. I beg to refer to his conclusions as a possible solution 
of the passage found in Maitri Upanisad, VI. 10: “mahad-adyam 
vicesa-’ntam lingam”. E. A. W. 
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IV.—SOME GREEK, ROMAN AND ENGLISH 
TITYRETUS. 


The prevalence of class privilege in any age is a profitable 
and entertaining subject for investigation. We are struck by 
the frequency with which its manifestations assume the same 
form at widely separated periods and in countries far removed 
from each other. Thus the world has long cherished a belief 
that scions of prominent families should be accorded some 
special indulgence, if they are brought to the bar of justice 
for anarchic amusements. A familiar contemporary example 
is, of course, the college boy with his proclivities for hazing, 
for celebrating athletic victories turbulently and destructively, 
and for transferring signs from purposes of usefulness to 
those of supposed adornment. They are not cowardly bullies, 
rioters and thieves, but as mere amateurs in misdemeanor, 
“engaged in a little fun”, deserve a condoning smile of sym- 
pathy and a euphemistic characterization. On the other 
hand, the socially obscure may stop far short of the deviltry 
of a New York “gunman” or of a Paris Apache’, and yet 
win the execration of respectable society. 

So far as college students are concerned, their more or less 
privileged lawlessness was anticipated in the universities of 
Athens and Antioch.? Greek freshmen, vejAvdes, were humbled 
by hazing,’ street battles were fought between “town” and 
“gown” * as well as between “ gown” and “gown”’,® and even 


*The frequent recurrence of this type of terminology from Greek 
antiquity to the present time is worthy of remark. Compare p. 56, note 
3, and p. 60, note 4, and in our own vernacular Tammany. 

* Their night raids on the houses of poor people (Walden, The Uni- 
versities of Ancient Greece, p. 319-320) anticipates the conduct of 
young bloods of a later age. Cf. below, p. 61, note 1. Some of the 
names applied to students show that they were lovers of neither peace 
nor decorum, e. g. cracwra: “ partisans”, and mado “colts”, 

* Walden, pp. 300-307. 

*Walden, p. 312; Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens, p. 138. 

* Walden, pp. 312-314, 319-320, Capes, p. 137. 
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the pedagogue’ might suffer the sprawling discomfort of 
being tossed in a blanket, but when the culprits were dealt the 
punishment of an ordinary lawbreaker, indignation was in- 
tense.” 

In order, however, to find our longest persistent tradition of 
such social phenomena, we must go outside academic life, and 
consider rather the case of the semi-respectable street roist- 
erer. Whether he worked his mischief individually, or as a 
member of a gang, he deserves study as an instructive index 
of the character of his age. Both in real life and as a figure 
in literature, he attained a special prominence in London dur- 
ing the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, and it is 
the purpose of this paper to show that he then modelled his 
behavior more closely and probably more consciously after 
classical prototypes than has been recognized, and that a col- 
lection and study of the pertinent passages in Greek and Latin 
literature will alone elucidate certain puzzles in English no- 
menclature, particularly the derivation of the term Tityretu. 

In ancient Athens we have familiar illustrations of aristo- 
cratic lawlessness in the profanation of the Mysteries by the 
club of Alcibiades,? and in the mutilation of the Hermae by 
the club of Andocides and Euphiletus,* but more significant 
for our present problem are the riotous deeds of Conon and 
his sons, of which we hear in Demosthenes. The reader will 
remember that the young brothers when on service in the army, 
by way of preparation for their daily amusement of hazing 
and bullying, drank themselves into a state of intoxication, 
like the Mohocks® of a later time, and then sallied forth to 
perpetrate outrageous practical jokes,® punishing by assault all 


*At this time he was a private tutor. Walden, pp. 326-327; Capes, 
pp.102and 128. The professors also suffered physical violence, Walden, 
Pp. 312-313; Capes, p. 94. 

* Walden, pp. 316, 318. 

®’Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation, Bull. of the 
Univ. of Texas, No. 262, pp. 25 and 37 f. 

*Calhoun, op. cit., p. 24 and 37 f. 

° See especially Steele in the Spectator, No. 324: ‘ They take care to 
drink themselves to a pitch that is beyond the possibility of attending 
to any motions of reason or humanity”, 

*Dem. Contra Con. 3-4. The oration is to be dated c. 343 B.c. See 
Ed. of Dindorf, Vol. VII, Orat. LIV, p. 1311. 
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that dared inform against them, as Ariston and his mess- 
mates were compelled to do.2 In revenge for this, after the 
former had returned to Athens, Conon and one son 
together with other gangsters assailed him on the street, 
and left him for almost dead. The father was, therefore, 
brought to trial. 

In our oration the belief is expressed that Conon will plead 
that there are many young bloods in Athens, sons of respect- 
able citizens, who in their youthful frolics, have assumed 
nicknames, calling themselves Ithyphalloi* and Autolecythoi ; 
that they are always quarrelling over their mistresses, and it 
was simply in a fight of this character that the blows were 
struck.5 The significance of the sobriquets has aroused much 
discussion. Following some of the guesses of ancient inter- 
preters,®° commentators have decided that Autolecythoi may be 
rendered “gentlemen beggars” or “amateur tramps”’.* The 
word ordinarily seems to mean “one who carries his own 
lecythos to the bath, being too poor to have a slave to do it 
for him’’,8 and no doubt there were well-to-do debauchees in 
antiquity who liked to pose as paupers and defy public 
opinion, as the dregs of the populace could afford to do. But 
one might query whether this explanation gives the term suffi- 
cient point, and there is the very solid objection against it that 
the word is in so much worse company. 

. The meaning of Ithyphallos® ought not to escape even the 
virginal imagination of a classical commentator. I believe we 
do not adequately appreciate how demoralizing the public 
revels of Dionysiac worshippers must have been. Whether in 


*Op. cit., 5. ‘ * Op. cit., 4. 
- *Op. cit., 8-9; cf. 12. 

*Harpocr. s. v.; Hesych. s. v. 

* Op. cit., 13-14. Conon’s gangsters elsewhere (§ 37) figure as house- 
breakers and men ready to assault anybody they meet. 

*Harpocrat. Avrodjxvdo; Bekker, Anecdota Graeca 204. 27; 465. 
17; Hesych. s. v.; Poll. X. 62. 

* Sandys-Paley, Select Private Orations of Demosthenes II*, p. 240. 

*On these Pandours and Polacken of antiquity we have learned and 
illuminating comment in Lobeck’s Aglaophamus II, pp. 1035-1037. 

*In Latin Priapus might figure as a nickname. Cf. Cat. 47. 3-4: vos 
Veraniolo meo et Fabullo Verpus praeposuit Priapus ille? 
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the guise of horse-satyrs! or of goat-satyrs,* whether in 
organized drama or in the more impromptu caperings of a 
rustic festival, as padAoddpor, iipaddor,* etc., they must have 
encouraged licentious tendencies in thought and deed particu- 
larly among spectators at the impressionable age of youth. 
But in the case of that inebrious outrage at Athens I should 
not argue* that the young rakes were in any wise formally 
united into a collegium that worshipped a Dionysiac demon 
Ithyphallos® in some such way as the sixty yeAwrorovt used 
to assemble in the Diomeion at Athens in honor of Heracles.® 
When Demosthenes says in the Oration against Conon 173 
ovtot ydp ciow of teAovvTes 7H it is not a 
question of any initiation into a club,’ but, as the use of the 
reciprocal instead of the reflexive pronoun indicates, of mutual 
practices that even a Greek would characterize by the follow- 
ing words xai ro.atra rovovvres & TOAAHV Exe Kai A€yew 
tt ye avOpwrovs petpiovs. Similarly the pronominal 
prefix of airoAnxvos has a reciprocal force, such as is some- 
times found in avroxrévos, and the Anxv#os element of this 


*A discussion of Miss Harrison’s ingenious theory of the real ety- 
mology of rpaywiia, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 420- 
421, is not necessary here. Unfortunately she fails to dispose of the 
evidence from Aeschylus that the Satyr-chorus in his day was of 
goat-men, and she ignores archaeological evidence, also. See Wer- 
nicke, Hermes XXXII, especially pp. 297-299 for the fifth century. 

*For the early representation of the choreutic ithyphallic satyr cf. 
Korte, Satyrn u. Bécke in Bethe, Proleg. zur Geschich. d. Theaters im 
Alterth., pp. 339 ff. Hesych. s. v. Tpdyous. 

’For the comic performances of such Priapic characters see espe- 
cially Athen. 1V. 129d; XIV. 621 f-622d. In X. 445b he mentions the 
k@pos Of daddroddpa that a certain man used to lead day and night. 

*As does Otto Liiders, Die Dionysischen Kiinstler, pp. 17-18. They 
were not a club in any proper sense of that term. They were at most 
what we should call a “gang”. See Poland, Geschichte des Griech. 
Vereinswesens, p. 56. 

Synesius Enc. Calvit., §21, 85 bc. Of course, such unions of 
devotees to a god were common enough, but this 7s not a case of such. 
Cf. Poland, op. cit., p. 209 and p. 54, note *. 

*Athen. V1. 260ab; XIV. 614d. Cf. Aristoph., Acharn. 605, with 
the note of Starkie. 

"I feel that Calhoun in his admirable essay, op. cit., pp. 35-36 has ngt 
seen the point here in all its ineffable indecency. 

*Lid. and Scott s.v. Cf. also s. v. abroddixros, 
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word, when misapplied for a comic purpose, must lose its 
apparent innocence in view of the Anxe and Ayxaw on which it 
would seem to pun. There are similar names! in Greek 
comedy which offend our ideas of decency by a real or fanci- 
ful etymology, although they delighted the Hellenic “child of 
nature ”’. 

But in this same speech? of Demosthenes we hear also of 
an earlier generation of street-roisterers, to which Conon 
himself had belonged. They were nicknamed the Triballoi, 
because in their savagery they resembled that barbaric tribe of 
Moesia with whom Aristophanes‘ acquaints us. It seems, 
indeed, to have been proverbial to say of anything particularly 
at variance with Attic usage ovd’ év TpiBaddois taira y’ éoriv 
évvopa.® This ethnic name also appears in the Orthanes,® a 
play of the Middle Comedy by Eubulus, as a part of a comic 
compound,’ to denote lewd young reprobates, who, though 
delicately nurtured, behave with the utter lawlessness of a 
primitive people, as one might expect in a drama that con- 
cerned Orthanes, a demon with Priapic attributes.* To what 
extent the word Triballoi was prized because of opportunities 
that it offered for word-plays is problematical.® 


*ZeBivos is particularly in point. Cf. Aristoph., Frogs 425 ff. xaxé- 
wrer’ éyxexvpus, | | LeBivoy boris éoriv avapdvorus. | Kai 
KaAXlav yé pact | rovror rdv ‘ImmoBivov | vavyaxeiv évnupée- 
vov, The schol. on vs. 427 (Rutherford I, p. 327) explains sufficiently 
6 etc, was apparently a genuine name. Cf. Plat. 
Com. Poet. 6. For the pun see also Aristoph. Eccl. 980 and Thesm. 
1215 (cvBivn). 

*§ 39. 

*See Hesych. s. v.; Etym. Magn. s. v.; Bekker, Anecd. Gr. 307. 3. 
New recruits also were given this nickname; Lydus de Mag. I. 47. 

* Birds 1529 ff.; cf. Isocr. Panath. 227. 

* Alex. ‘fav. 2; Aristot, Top. II. 11. 6. 

°Fragm. 75, line 3, Kock II. 190-191; Mein., p. 541, XX XIX 3. 

* 

*Compare Strabo XIII. 587. 8: ovdé yap ‘Holodos olde Ipiamoy add’ 
Trois ’Arrixois ’Opddvy Konoddw, Hesych. and Phot. say that 
he was a mpramwins Oeds. 

*In Sandys-Paley, Sel. Priv. Or. of Dem., p. 242, we have the keen 
observation that it was precisely in the days of Conon’s youth B. C. 341 
that the Triballoi came to special notice through their conflict with the 
Athenian Chabrias, but the play on words that the name would suggest 
was hardly so innocent as those the editors give. In view of its appli- 
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When we pass now to Italy to observe there the social phe- 
nomena of a similar sort, we find the young noblemen of 
Rome wearing in the wild festival of the Lupercalia’ the 
same garb of rustic poverty,? the goat skin that used to gird 
the loins of the Dionysiac reveller, and likewise performing a 
ceremonial that was ethically, one might think, no more up- 
lifting than the Greek, even though we judge it from the 
ancient standpoint. Nor is it surprising that one of the two 
leaders who in the memorable year 44 B. c. ran the course in 
near-nakedness was Mark Antony,* whose escapades in the 
Orient remind us so much of the deviltries of privileged anar- 
chists in every age. The people of Ephesus recognized his 
true character, when the women in the décolleté of Bacchanals 
and the men and boys in the negligé of Satyrs and Pans 
escorted him in procession, hailing him as “ Dionysus, gracious 
giver of joy”.5 At Alexandria he and Cleopatra in the guise 
of servants used to rove the streets at night,® banging on the 
doors and windows of its citizens, and making them the butt 
of unseemly jests. Nor did Mark always come off unscathed ; 
for irate victims did not fail to pummel him, and his reputa- 
tion was impaired with all but a few of the Alexandrines who 
admiring his Triballian deportment rejoiced that in Alexandria 
he played a comic role while for Rome he reserved the tragic. 

Of course Antony had a well known and worthy successor 
in the Emperor Nero, whose villainies need rehearsal only so 


cation as a nickname to libertines, such expressions as doé\-yea rpiBaxy 
(Luc. Amor. 28) are more informing. Although the passage in Dem. 
contra Con. 39 is corrupt, it is evident from it that the Triballoi would 
balk at no blasphemy; they were indeed, an ancient “ Hell-Fire Club”. 
(See J. Timbs, Clubs and Club Life in London, p. 38.) 

? Although the deity of the festival was probably Mars, a guess that 
we find in Servius on the Aen. VIII. 343 that he was Liber may 
deserve some pondering in this connection. 

* Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy, 87. Plut. Rom. 21. 

>See Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult. d. R®., p. 211: cf. Livy I. 5. 2: per lusum 
atque lasciviam; Nic. Damasc. Caes. 21: xaraxepropovrres, 

*Plut. Ant. 12; Caes. 61. 

*Plut. Ant. 24. 

*Plut. Ant. 29. They and their associates in deviltry posed as the 
“Inimitable Livers”, dusunrdBioe (Plut. Ant. 28). The time was to 
come, however, when they found it appropriate to change that sobri- 
quet to the “ Companions in Death”. ovvarodavotyevn (Plut. Ant. 71). 
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far as they anticipate the performances that London was later 
to witness. With a pilleus or a wig surmounting his imperial 
pate, he made his nocturnal rounds of cook-shops, brothels 
and other disreputable resorts, even going so far outside the 
walls as the Mulvian Bridge, to secure greater freedom for 
his rioting.1 But the streets themselves were the scenes of 
his most flagrant offences, and as if to establish a precedent 
for the aristocratic bullies of England? to follow, boys and 
women ? were his worst sufferers. Lucky, indeed, were they, 
if they returned home with merely a deficiency of apparel. 
If anybody offered resistance, Nero gave him a sound thrash- 
ing, or plunged him into the nearest open sewer. Of goods 
exposed for sale he would make a clean sweep, and, if neces- 
sary, to secure his plunder, he would smash into private dwell- 
ings and shops. The booty he then sold at auction in his own 
palace, and rapidly squandered the proceeds.* 

Among Nero’s successors® in misconduct some had their 
specialties. A few deserve mention because of modern paral- 
leis, to be later noted. Thus, the emperor Otho loved to 
toss an intoxicated or otherwise enfeebled wayfarer in a mili- 
tary cloak used asa blanket. Lucius Verus would hurl heavy 
copper coins at the largest drinking glasses in the cook-shops 


*Tac. Ann. XIII. 47. 

? Nero’s use of soldiers who should have been the guardians of the 
city’s peace (Tac. Ann. XIII. 25) reminds us of the collusion of the 
London watchmen with the roisterers; cf. Ashton, Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne, 380. 

*Dio Cass. LXI. 9. In this he had had, of course, a distinguished 
predecessor in Caelius Rufus, who was charged (Cic. pro Cael. 20) 
with molesting Roman matrons on their return from late dinner parties, 
but, so far as we know, did not anticipate one mishap of Nero, who 
in the case of Montanus (Tac. Ann. XIII. 25, Suet. Ner. 26) attacked 
the wife of the wrong man, an unsuspected and unsuspecting Hercules. 
Compare for other pugilistic mishaps of Nero Pliny N. H. XIII. 
125-126. 

*Tac. Ann. XIII. 25; Dio Cass. LXI. 9. 

* His example was widely followed by contemporary youth, Tac. Ann. 
XIII. 47; Dio Cass. LXI. 8. For other street-roisterers see Capit. 
Ver. Imp. 4. 

*Suet. Oth. 2. Blanket tossing is a time-honored amusement, See 
Mart. I. 3. 7-8. Compare also above, p. 53, note 1. From Shadwell’s 
play, The Scowrers (ed. of 1720, Knapton-Tonson), IV, p. 327, we 
learn that it was a practice of the English street bully. Cf. also pp. 
335 and 360. 
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he used to frequent, shivering them into a thousand melodious 
fragments.t_ Fiction also chronicles such acts of lawlessness. 
The same warnings that Jonathan Swift used to receive against 
coming home late at night on account of the Mohocks in 
London, a character in Apuleius? gives against the mad bands 
of young noblemen in Hypata, Thessaly, who carried their 
disturbance of the public peace even to the limit of murder. 
Among patristic writers, Tertullian contrasts * the conduct of 
returning supper-parties at Rome with the behavior of Chris- 
tians. Finally, among the confessions that Saint Augustine 
makes of his student days is his intimacy with certain high- 
handed youngsters, nicknamed Eversores, who reckoned it 
a token of urbanitas, that is to say “thought it smart” to 
stand people on their heads.* 

When we come to seventeenth and eighteenth century Eng- 
land, we find a long series of miscreants who, enjoying more 
or less impunity from class privilege, revived almost in fac- 
simile these lawless performances of ancient time. Their 
acquaintance with the classics, derived from the usual educa- 
tion of the well-born in that age, is attested even by some of 


the nicknames in the alphabetical list of the more important 
which I here append: Blade, Blood, Buck,’ Circling Boy, Haw- 
cabite or Hawcubite (Hawkubite), Hector,* Mohawk or Mo- 
hock, Mun, Nicker, Oatmeal,’ Roarer or Roaring-boy,® 


Capit. Ver. Imp. 4. 

*Met. II. 18. Compare for the terrors of Swift his History of the 
Four Last Years of Queen Anne, and his letters to Stella of 1710, Sept. 
9, Oct. 7; of 1712, Mar. 12 and 26. 

® Apol. 39. I note a possible reference to these practices in Arnob, 
II. 42, 

*Conf. III. 3. 

’ Baker, Biographia Dramatica, Vol. III, p. 55, No. 391. 

*So called, presumably. because in the words of John Taylor (Spen- 
ser Society, 1869, Vol. I, p. 49), he was “‘a right mad Troian, a most 
ex’lent blade”. See Wilson, The Cheats, Act IV, Scene 5. 

™See on this Gifford’s note, Works of John Ford, Sun’s Darling 
(presented 1623-1624), Vol. III, p. 113 (ed. of A. Dyce, 1869) ; Cart- 
wright, The Ordinary, Act IV, Scene 1 (Dodsley’s Old Plays, Vol. X, 
p. 234) ; Brome, The Covent Garden Weeded, Vol. II, p. 37. 

*Compare page 63, note 2. and from contemporary literature the 
verses in The Blacksmith: “The roreing-boy who every one quayles | 
and swaggers, & drinks, and sweares and rayles, | could never yet make 
the Smith eat his nayls”, and in Brome, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 70. 
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Scourer,! Tityretu, and Twibill. The origin of the sobriquet 
Hawcabite is obscure.2. Careful search among Indian names 
discloses no justification for the theory ® that, like the term 
Mohawk * (cf. the Greek Triballoi), it was one of them. The 
Nicker 5 was a reincarnation of Lucius Verus; for he “ nicked ” 
or smashed windows, hurling copper money at them. The 
best marksman was he who could shatter the highest pane. 
The Mun owed his name perhaps to his osculatory propensi- 
ties, since the word is equivalent to mouth. The chief 
puzzle in nomenclature, Tityretu, may be better solved after 
we have further though briefly noted how closely the series of 
English street-roisterers duplicated the criminal diversions of 
their ancient prototypes. Of course, mischief-makers need no 
models, but the classically educated of England could have 
had none better than the Triballians and Ithyphallians of 
Greece and Rome. 

The petty tradesman in particular was impotent against 
their depredations and outrage, as in the days of Nero." 
“Roasting Porters, smoaking Coblers, knocking down Watch- 
men, overturning Constables, breaking Windows, blackening 


1 Also scowerer, scowrer. See Halliwell, A Dict. of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, p. 713. 

* Murray in preparing his dictionary sought in vain through Notes 
and Queries, Series VIII, Vol. XII, p. 47 (cf. p. 151) to secure an ety- 
mology for the word. It may, of course, have been coined to be a 
correlative of Jacobite. Murray, A New Engl. Dict. s. v., gives vari- 
ants in spelling. 

*Brewer, The Historic Note Book, p. 406: “An Indian tribe of 
Savages”. 

*This word also seems to have meant the mask worn as a disguise 
by the roisterer. See Notes and Queries, Ser. VIII, Vol. I, p. 373 and 
498; Ser. X, vii, p. 267. 

* Brewer, op. cit., p. 618. Compare Steele in the Tatler, No. 77; 
Gay, Trivia III. 323: “His scatter’d pence the flying Nicker flings, 
And with the copper shower the casement rings”. We have allusions 
to the breaker of glass often enough. Cf. T. Shadwell, The Scowrers, 
ed. of Knapton-Tonson, 1720, Vol. IV, pp. 316, 326, 327, 3390, 357, 387. 

*Compare the distich: One a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns, | 
Butter them, and sugar them, and put them in your muns. The Cen- 
tury Dictionary agrees with Brewer, op. cit., p. 604; Farmer and 
Henley, Dict. of Slang, p. 306, interprets as “dandy”. 

Compare above, p. 58, note 4. 
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Sign Posts” were some of the “immortal enterprizes that 
dispersed their Reputation throughout the whole Kingdom ”’. 

Above all they were aterror tothe women.? If their prow- 
ess in drinking might liken them to Bacchus, their violence 
and concupiscence certainly recalled the character of the wine- 
god’s retinue of satyrs and sileni We read of their victims, 
cut with penknives,* put in a tub and rolled down hill,® or 
stood on their heads by the “ Tumblers ”’,6 who seem to have 
been lineal descendants of Saint Augustine’s Eversores. 

The niceties of their swordsmanship cannot be detailed 
here.?’ Suffice it to say that their barbarous jokes and mutila- 
tions might even culminate in murder;* for it was no safer 


1Steele in the Tatler, No. 77. We have also the reminiscences of 
Whackum in Shadwell, The Scowrers, pp. 326-327: “Then how we 
scower’d the Market People, overthrew the Butterwomen, defeated the 
Pippin-Merchants, wip’d out the Milk-Scores, pull’d off the Door- 
Knockers, dawb’d the gilt Signs!” and, p. 357: ‘“O’ my Conscience, 
this Morning I beat twenty Higling-Women, spread their Butter about 
the Kenne', broke all their Eggs. let their Sucking Pigs loose, flung 
down all the Peds with Pippins about the streets, scower’d like Light- 
ning, and kick’d Fellows like Thunder, ha, ha, ha”. 

*Compare above, p. 58, note 3. Characteristic is the “Letter from 
Lady Wentworth to her son Lord Strafford” (referring to the “ gang 
of Devils” that were operating in London in 1712), published in Notes 
and Queries, Series II. Vol. VIII, p. 288. See, too, the verses in 
Chamber’s Book of Days, Vol. I, p. 743: “They slash our sons with 
bloody knives, | And on our daughters fall; | And if they murder not 
our wives | we have good luck withal”. It may be apposite to refer 
also to Budgell’s theory in the Spectator, No. 347. 

In Shadwell’s, The Scowrers, IV, p. 334, Lady Maggot aptly calls 
the scowerer Tope, a “libidinous goat”. 

*See a contemporary document (March, 1712), published in Ashton, 
Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, p. 385. 

' ®See Ashton, loc. cit., the letter referred to in note 2, and Gay’s 
Trivia, III, 329 ff. 

*Compare the document mentioned in note 4. In the “tragi-comical 
farce”, The Mohocks, attributed to Gay (not accessible to me, but 
noted in Ashton, p. 387), one of the characters says: “Poor John 
Mopstaff’s Wife was like to come to damage by them—for they took 
her up by the Heels, and turned her quite inside out—the poor Woman, 
they say, will ne’er be good for anything More”. Of such indecencies 
we hear also in the Spectator, No. 324. 

7On the “sweaters”, see the Spectator. No. 332; on the “dancing- 
masters”, No. 324. 

‘*So in Shadwell, The Scowrers, IV, p. 313. Tope says: “ Puh, this 
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to offer resistance to their insults than to the provocative 
language of the street-bullies in Juvenal’s' day. But, no 
matter how far they went, they still claimed to be young 
gentlemen,? and if the authorities, forgetful of their titles, 
subjected them to the indignity of arrest and trial as ordinary 
malefactors, their indignation was beyond cooling. It was 
only with the establishment of an adequate police force that 
London was finally freed from these disorders.* 

Now, of course, these accounts are by no means all of one 
generation, nor even devoid of elements of fiction and exag- 
geration, as the mere naming of their sources sufficiently 
indicates, but the general picture is trustworthy, and seems 
like a replica of that which antiquity has given us. 

We come then finally to the term Tityretu, which diction- 
aries, hand-books and commentators unite in deriving from 
some fanciful allusion to Vergil Ecl. I. 1: Tityre tu patulae 
recubans sub tegmine fagi The reference is indubitable,® 


is nothing; why I knew the Hectors, and before them the Muns and 
the Tityre Tu’s; they were brave fellows indeed; in those Days a man 
could not go from the Rose Tavern to the Piazza once, but he must 
venture his Life twice, my dear Sir Willy”. 

‘III. 278ff,. with which the Book of Proverbs, IV, 14 ff. is aptly 
compared. See the document referred to, p. 61, n. 4, and Brewer, The 
Historic Note-Book, p. 800. Compare with this Stanhope, Reign of 
Queen Anne, p. 511. 

* See the letter cited, p. 61, n. 2; Chamber’s Book of Days, Vol. I, p. 


743: “The watch... had actually presumed to arrest a peer of the 


realm, Lord Hitchinbroke”. In The Scowrers, IV, 372, Sir Will says: 
“but do you think we will suffer such awkward sneaking Coxcombs, 
to wench, drink and scower, to usurp the Sins of Gentlemen?” Cf. 
p. 387. 

* The city suffered sporadically even in the early nineteenth century 
from these mischief makers. Ashton, op. cit., p. 383 shows how they 
were “boxing the Charlies” in 1821-1822, and in 1837-1838 the exploits 
of “ Spring-heeled Jack”, who may have been the Marquis of Water- 
ford, filled the timorous with apprehension. Brewer, The Historic 
Note Book, p. 844. 

‘In addition to our ordinary dictionaries (Century, Webster. Standard, 
The Oxford English Dict., etc.) compare Nares, Glossary (ed. Halli- 
well and Wright), p. 886, and Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
p. 897. 

*I tear the line was better known in the early 17th century than it is 
to-day. I find in Mennis and Smith, Musarum Deliciae, Vol. II, p. 413 
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but the genesis of the expression has certainly escaped the 
lexicographer. To say that “it was meant to imply that these 
blades were men of leisure and fortune, who lay at ease under 
the patrimonial beech-trees ”1 is far-fetched. Drones they no 
doubt were, but, for all that, they were much too well versed 
in the Classics, the unescapable education of a gentleman in 
those days, as it should be in ours, to choose for themselves a 
nickname that was so inexpressive of their actual diversions 
as Tityretu. In view of their character,? a preliminary step in 
the evolution of the sobriquet is discoverable. The really 
significant word is the Tityre. Tityros is not merely the 
typical name for a shepherd, long used in English literature 
in accordance with the precedent set by Vergil and his model 
Theocritus,? but primarily means a satyr.* Etymologically 
tityroi are, it would seem, those that have huge titoi or phal- 


(ed. of 1817) in a Canto in the Praise of Sack: * Each wise one of the 
Magi | Was wont to carouse | In a frolick blouse | Recubans sub teg- 
mine fagi”. 

*Brewer, The Reader’s Handbook, p. 1011; The Historic Note Book, 
p. 890. 

*John Chamberlain in a letter of Dec. 6, 1623, to Sir D. Carleton 
(Court and Times of James I, 1848, Vol. II, p. 438, mentions the oath 
bound fraternity of the Tityre-tus. Compare for a slightly later date 
the Works of John Taylor, The Water Poet comprised in the Folio 
Edition of 1630 (printed for the Spenser Society, 1869), Vol. I, p. 77: 
“There were many other sorts of Ling sent to the Navy, which (to 
avoyd prolixitie) I will but name, as Quarrell-Ling, was for the dyet of 
some of the noble Science, some for Roaring-boyes and Rough-hewd 
Tittery tues”. In Wilson, The Cheats, the dramatis personae include 
two Hectors, Bilboe and Titere Tu, but even they cannot enliven that 
dull play. When Mun Clotpoll in Brome’s The Convent-Garden 
Weeded (Vol. II, p. 37) is sworn into the brotherhood of the Philo- 
blathici (cf. p. 10), i.e. of the “Blade and Battoon”, he says: ‘So, 
now I am a Blade, and of a better Rowe than those of Tytere tu or 
Oatmeal hoe”. Finally, I am indebted to the far ranging reading of 
Prof. Kirby Flower Smith for the passage in Rowley’s A Woman 
Never Vexed (Dodsley’s Old Plays, XII, p. 134), published in 1632, 
where the Clown says: “ You lousy companion, I scorn thee. ’S foot! 
is’t come to this? Have I stood all this while to my mistress an 
honest, handsome, plain-dealing serving creature, and she to marry a 
whoreson tityre tu tattere with never a good rag about him?” 

* III. 2; VII. 72. 

*Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. u. Religiongesch. II. 1388. Hesych. rirupos. 
carupos, Kddapmos Spms, 
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loi.t They are the Doric equivalent of satyroi,? although 
some writers differentiate them as separate creatures.* Fur- 
thermore, the term was perhaps given with a certain appro- 
priateness to a kind of short-tailed monkey that resembled a 
satyr.* Note, too, that tityrinos means a shepherd’s pipe, an 
instrument of revelry,® and in connexion with another deriva- 
tive, tityristai, Appian ® says that in a Roman triumph, follow- 
ing Etruscan precedent, lyre-players and pipers, tityristai, 
preceded the general with song and dance, and one of them, 
clad in a purple cloak and golden bracelets and necklaces, 
made the people laugh by his gesticulation that conveyed in- 
sults to the enemy. Tityros also means a goat,’ so that the 


*Gruppe, loc. cit. Compare Archiv. II, pp. 118-120 and 508, and 
Marx, Lucilius I, pp. 36-37, where he discusses Fest. 154. 3: Mutini 
Titini sacellum, a reference I owe alsoto Prof. Smith. This etymology 
elucidates the double entente in Persius I. 20. See the schol. there. 
In Cicero Brut. 225 we read Sex. Titius...tam solutus et mollis in 
gestu ut saltatio quaedam nasceretur, cui saltationi Titius nomen esset. 
Since titus = penis (Walde, Lateinisch. Etym. Worterbuch, s. v. titulus, 
p. 782), we may suspect it to have been a phallic dance. 

*Schol. on Theocr. VII. 72; Eustath. on Homer 2. 495=1157. 37; 
cf. schol, on Theocr. I[I. prooem. and III. 2; Aelian Var. Hist. III. 4o. 
_ *Strabo X. 3. 7, 10 and 15, The Oxford Eng. Dict. s. v. Tityrus cites 
for the year 1710 a passage in which Satyrs and Tityri are mentioned 
separately as among the companions of Bacchus. 

*Schol. on Theocr. III. 2. For objections consult Keller, Thiere des 
Class. Alterthums, p. 19; Wernicke, Herm. XXXII, 296 note 2. The 
claim is made that it is a misinterpretation of Theophr. Char. VII 
(XXI), but the Scholia are very definite in their statement. See H. 
Diels, Theophrastea, pp. 15 and 18. 

Athen. IV. 176a; 182d; Hesych. riripivos uovavdos abdds Kadapevos ; 
Eustath. Hom. Il. 2. 495=1157. 37. 

*VIII (Punica) 66. Compare the carvpicrai of Dionys. Hal. VII. 72. 

"Photius Tervpides xai rirvpor rpdyou eidos; Schol. on Theocr. III. 2 
Tirvpos: rods rpdyous héyouor; Probus (Lion. p. 349; Thilo, p. 329. 1) 
hircus Laconica (Libyca) lingua tityrus appellatur; Corp. Gloss. Lat. 
(Goetz) V. 396. 28 Titurus hircus apud Libeos. The biologist need not 
worry about tityrus that was born of a sheep by a goat (Burm, Anth. 
Vet. Lat. Ep. II, p. 454; Isid. Etym. XII. 1. 61), however familiar such 
a mongrel may have been to the “nature-fakir” of England, three 
centuries ago (see the quotation for A. p. 1610, in the Oxford English 
Dict. s. v. Tityrus), nor should we take the statements of late commen- 
tators that make tityrus—=aries maior qui gregem anteire consuevit 
(Serv. on Verg. Ecl. I. prooem., Thilo, p. 4. 7; Corp. Gloss. Lat. V. 
581. 41) so seriously as does Kern in an article that has just appeared 
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shepherd, who has from time immemorial clothed himself in 
the hairy skin of that animal, well deserves this name.1 
Coming finally to the English borrowing,? we find in old 
slang that tittery whoppet is a name for the pudendum,’ and 
also that the lecherous inebriates that rioted in the streets of 
London were sometimes actually called tittyries as well as 
Tityretus.t The term is, therefore, not an abbreviation® of 
any form of Tityretu, but rather its original. In this simple 
form it was a felicitous nickname for those wild aristocrats ® 


in Hermes XLVIII, pp. 318-319. The reference may be to a practice, 
still followed, of adding to a flock of sheep a pugnacious hircus to pro- 
tect it against enemies, A distich of Tibullus II. 1. 57-58, when least 
tampered with, is referable in my opinion to the same thing; huic 
datus a pleno, memorabile munus, ovili | dux pecoris hircus. 

?Marquardt-Mau, Das Privatleben der Romer, II, 479. 

? Various spellings were current for Tityre and Tityretu, both in the 
singular and the plural, e. g. titerus, tittery, tittyrie, Titere Tu, Tittery- 
tues, Tytere-tues, Tytretues. There is no consistency. Thus we read 
in Hazlitt, A Manual of Old English Plays, p. 92, that Lyly’s play was 
licensed in 1585 as ““A Commediae of Titirus and Galathea”, while 
Baker, Biograph. Dramatica, Vol. III, p. 340, gives Titerus, 

® Wright, Dict. of Obsolete and Provincial English, s. v. 

*Herrick, A New Year’s Gift Sent to Sir Simon Steward, ed. of 
Pollard, Vol. I, p. 157, No. 319: No news of navies burnt at seas; | No 
noise of late-spawn’d tittyries;|.... We send to you, but here a 
jolly | Verse, crown’d with ivy and with holly. Pollard rightly rejects 
(Vol. I, p. 299) Hazlitt’s conjecture that these tittyries were “pastoral 
poems”, 

5 As is maintained, e. g. by the Century Dict. s.v. “Tittery” seems 
also to have been an old time slang expression for gin, but probably 
because it made the drinker titter or walk in an unsteady, tottering 
fashion”, 

*They were, indeed, to use the words of Hesiod (in Strabo X. 471), a 
yévos obridavav caripwr, We have at least one description of these 
gentry that comes from the pen of one of their own number, George 
Chambers, who was brought to trial for his tityric conduct, and wrote 
a poem that I find preserved in the Musarum Deliciae, Wit Restored 
(dated 1640), ed. of 1817, Vol. I, p. 131. The Tytre-tues or a Mock 
Songe, to the tune of Chive Chase. I quote only a portion: “Two 
mad-caps were committed late | For treason, as some say; | It was the 
wisdom of the state | Admire it all you may. | Brave Andrew Windsor 
was the Prince | George Chamber’s favorite | .... They call them- 
selves the Tytere-tues | And wore a blew rib-bin, | And when a drie, 
would not refuse, | To drink—O fearefull sinn!” 
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of the seventeenth century that assimilated themselves in their 
acts to the ancient roisterers, who, disguised as satyroi or 
tityroi, composed the bands of Dionysiac revellers, or, if you 
will, to the Ithyphalloi of Demosthenes’ time. If it was only 
as an after-thought that some Vergilian wag in a spirit of 
irony added the pronoun fu! we need no longer calumniate 
the simple and relatively virtuous shepherd of bucolic song, 
by making him the original of such reprobates. 


Watton B. McDANIEL. 


*One might theorize on the relation of this compound to another, 
Tuquoque, which was in vogue contemporaneously, as we learn from a 
passage in Thomas Southerne’s The Maid’s Last Prayer, II. 2, where 
Captain Drydrubb says: “Yes, faith, I’ll swinge ’em: I remember 
your Damme-Boys, your Swashes, your Tuquoques and your Titire- 
Tues”. This play was acted in 1693. 
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" V—A REJECTED POEM AND A SUBSTITUTE. 
CATULLUS LXVIII A AND B. 


Despite the fact that Schanz (1°, 2, p. 74) cites some thirty- 
five discussions of Catullus 68a and 68b (and Schanz has 
omitted several), I venture to inflict upon the long suffering 
Catullan enthusiast one more suggestion. The feeling of 
Schanz seems to be shared by many that Birt,1 Hoerschelmann 
and Vahlen have solved the main problem of 68a by emphasiz- 
ing the connection between utriusque (1. 39) and munera et 
Musarum et Veneris (1. 10), and by connecting /usi (1. 17), 
studium (1. 19), and gaudia (1. 23) with munera Veneris ?— 
“recht kérperlich zu verstehen”. Unfortunately this inter- 
pretation of 68a is very questionable and has only served to 
deepen the mystery regarding 68b. 


1 Birt, De Catulli ad Mallium epistula, 1889, and Rhein. Mus. 1904, p. 
433; Hoerschelmann, De Catulli carmine 68 (1889) ; Vahlen, Sitz. Berl. 
Akad., 1902, p. 1026, refers munera Musarum to scriptorum copia and 
munera Veneris to Lesbia! 

*Though this matter does not affect my main argument, I wish to 
. say that I do not believe we can analyze munera et Musarum et Ven- 

eris into two elements since the word studium refers to the whole 
expression, The words lusi, studium, and gaudia can, so far as lan- 
guage goes be taken as Birt does, but there is more at stake than 
r language. Catullus says explicitly that it is his brother’s love which in 
the past has sweetened these gaudia (1. 23). In his most poignant grief 
over his dead brother he could not have written that line if gaudia 
meant “pleasures of the boulevard”. Hence all these words must have 
reference to verse-writing. It is of course difficult to find exact paral- 
lels for the expression munera et Musarum et Veneris, but Catullus 
naturally did not confine himself to stereotyped expressions. The 
[ association of love and song must have been a commonplace in Alex- 


andrian verse if we may judge from Propertius and Ovid. The latter 
offers an excellent illustration in his blanda Elegeia cantet Amores 
(Rem. 379), and the former insists that love inspires verse even as the 
Muses (I. 7, 20; II. 1, 38, cited by Friedrich, p. 442). Propertius finds 
such doctrine in Philetas and Callimachus (II. 34, 31) and it is doubtless 
from these poets that Mallius expected Catullus to draw the inspiration 
for his munera et Musarum et Veneris. The second et simply empha- 
sizes the fact that molles elegiae are desired. 
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I gather from 68a that Mallius, deserted by his Erotium, 
had asked Catullus for consolation in the form of molles 
elegiae or a romantic epyllion in the Alexandrian style He 
had at the same time urged Catullus to return? from Verona 
to win back Lesbia before she was irretrievably lost. Doubt- 
less Mallius added the second point partly from a personal 
desire for Catullus’ companionship. Catullus wrote 68a in 
answer, refusing both * requests (utriusque, 1.39). Regarding 
the first point, the poet insists, as in poem 65, that his brother’s 
death has brought him such grief that he finds no joy in 
writing; furthermore, he would need many books if he were 
to weave together amorous romances in the Alexandrian style, 
and he had but a few rolls* with him. The second request 
was a bitter reminder, and he dismisses it curtly with a pointed 
correction of his friend’s mode of referring to it. The letter 
ends with apologies for failing to grant either request. 

If now 68a is in the main a refusal to write the entertaining 
epistle desired, what is 68b? Surely it is a new epistle written 
in place of 68a granting the very thing Mallius had asked for. 
The poet on rereading 68a threw it aside as wholly unsatis- 


2“ A combined gift of the Muses and Venus in the most approved 
style of recondite Alexandrianism” says Ellis in what is still the best 
commentary on this poem. 

*This seems to me to be the second point referred to in utriusque, 
1. 39 though I would not insist that mine is the only possible view. 
Catullus passes over the matter quickly because the subject pains him; 
hence its importance as one of Mallius’ requests is often overlooked by 
critics. The fact that Catullus treats it again in 68b proves its signifi- 
cance. Some critics insist that ll. 27-31 must, because of hic, refer to 
the poet’s position in Verona, but in that case would he in his sorrow 
refer to deserto cubili as miserum? 

* Birt and Vahlen so take the line despite Hoerschelmann’s insist- 
ence that non negates utriusque rather than the whole line. See Birt’s 
convincing argument in Rhein. Mus. 1904, p. 433. It is needless to dis- 
cuss whether Birt’s version leaves any ambiguity. Certainly Mallius 
would have had no doubts about the meaning of the line if he had 
received 68a and nothing else. 

*Riese and Baehrens-Schulze have already given this meaning to Il. 
33-6. Mallius would not send to Verona for books; nor has Catullus 
reference to his own poems: a small capsula would have held all that 
he had as yet composed. To be sure the reference to books comes in 
abruptly, but it would doubtless be clearer if we had the exact word- 
ing of Mallius’ request. 
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factory. It was for the most part dull prose, loosely put 
together, and hardly a fitting answer to a benefactor whose 
friendship he valued (68a, 1.10). Sometime after writing and 
rejecting 68a (Mallius had in the meantime recovered his light- 
of-love?) Catullus decided to try again and see if after all he 
might not gratify the request fora poem. Perhaps he still 
had no access to his library of Alexandrian romances, but it 
occurred to him that the subject of his munus might be the 
story of that memorable day when after a distressing separa- 
tion? he again met Lesbia through the good offices of Mallius. 
For that story he would need but few books. His one capsula, 
his memory, and his wits would suffice to provide a mytho- 
logical parallel or two, and a few similes for the requisite 
Alexandrian embroidery. And since he had thrown aside 68a 
he felt at liberty to rescue from it the only lines of real value 
in it, the elegy over his brother. 

However there was a serious difficulty. He had chosen a 
theme which was far more personal than the usual cento of 
mythological romances doubtless expected by Mallius. The 
recipient was himself involved. Catullus accordingly dis- 
guised* Mallius’ name under the form Allius as he disguised 
the names of Clodia, Clodius, Mamurra and Tanusius (?), 
but it is to be noticed that the disguise is almost transparent. 
To those who shared the secrets of Catullus the me Allius of 
the very first line (pronounced Mallius, of course) gave a 
sufficient clue to the identity of the man intended. However, 
the uninitiated reader was for the present at least to be denied 
the secret. Obviously Catullus felt that there were lines of 
rare beauty in the poem and that these need not be completely 
buried if he judiciously suppressed the names of those most 
deeply concerned. Time alone could decide whether the dis- 
guise might at last be removed by publishing the poem under 
the appropriate title. 


*68b, 115; a felicitation which refers to the happy ending of the 
separation that 68a, 1-6 pictures. 

*68b seems to imply that the first meetings which led to his affair 
with Lesbia were followed by grief; so perhaps clausum of 1. 27. At 
any rate 68b, 108, lapide candidiore notat seems to repeat 107, 6, can- 
didiore nota, which marked the end of a separation. 

*Palmer, Hermathena, 1879, 348, has already suggested that Allius 
may be a disguise for Mallius. 
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That 68b is a substitute for 68a seems under these conditions 
wholly probable. It is a gift of verse inspired—in part at 
least—by the Muses, certainly by Venus. It is just the Cal- 
limachean kind of composition that 68a, ll. I-10 and 33-6 
imply except for the fact that in true Catullan fashion the 
personal note is very prominent. The poet himself calls it a 
munus? (68b, 109) repeating the word which Mallius had 
apparently used (68a,10). It is areturn for officia (68b, 110) 
which he acknowledges in 68a, 12. He answers Mallius’ 
reference to the infidelities of Lesbia (95 ff.) as he had 
attempted in 68a, 27-30 ; and though the answer is not identical, 
it clearly alludes to the very same complaint of Mallius. He 
transfers three lines on his brother’s death verbatim from the 
rejected poem, and, as has been pointed out time and again, 
the poet nowhere else repeats himself in this fashion. To me 
it seems difficult to understand any of these things on the 
supposition that the two poems are one? or that the two are 
addressed to different? persons or that both poems though 
separate were actually sent to the same‘ person. Surely 68a 
was rejected by the poet and 68b sent in its place. 


*Hoc tibi quod potui confectum carmine munus pro multis, Alli 
redditur officiis. 

* If 68a and 68b are one poem as Ellis, Kiessling, Vahlen, Friedrich 
and others have held, I cannot understand the changed conditions in 
the household of Mallius, nor the repetition of lines, nor the equa- 
nimity with which Catullus refers to Lesbia in 68b, 95 after the appar- 
ent resentment of 68a, 30, nor the change of name from Mallius to 
Allius, nor the grant of a munus (109) after the refusal, nor the 
abruptness of the transition at 1. 40. 

* Munro, Baehrens, Birt, Merrill and others posit two different men. 
But the two poems assume the same debt of officium on the poet’s part, 
the same request for a munus, the same report about Lesbia, the same 
knowledge of Catullus’ secrets. Finally this view does not explain 
why the poet should repeat his lines, nor why the two names should 
happen to be so similar. 

*So Palmer. Ellis who does not differ greatly from Palmer holds 
that there are “two quite separable parts” written at different times, 
but that “they are parts of the same poem”, p. 400. However, these 
scholars do not satisfactorily explain the repetition of lines. Surely 
68b, 54-6 would seem frigid to one who had already received 68a. 
Eichler avoids this difficulty by boldly rejecting the lines in 68a, but 
such drastic measures are not necessary. Lucas, Recusatio, in Fest- 
schrift fiir Vahlen, p. 329, considers the epistle a parallel to Hor. 
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That the poems are placed together in our manuscripts is 
doubtless due to the editor of Catullus who finding 68a among 
the poet’s unpublished papers recognized its meaning and gave 
it its logical position. A discriminating editor would probably 
have consigned it to the oblivion intended by Catullus, but 
that the editor of our poet was unfortunately not discrimi- 
nating is generally recognized. However, 68a when rightly 
understood proves at least to be a human document of no little 
interest to students of the poet. 

The suggestion that Catullus rejected 68a and wrote a new 
poem in its place, casting the second into a different style while 
at the same time preserving in it lines of the original effort 
will hardly seem strange to readers of this poet. A good 
parallel for his procedure in this instance is doubtless to be 
found in Catullus 55 and 58b. No. 55, in the tone of Horace 
I, 8, twits Camerius on his disappearance (for obvious reasons) 
from his favorite haunts. The fragmentary 58b treats the 
same theme in a laboriously bookish manner for a few lines, 
then breaks off bluntly. There can be little doubt but that 
Merrill (Introd. XXXIV) is correct in saying that 58b is 
“but a rejected trial-sketch for the poem afterward elaborated 
as 55”. The editor of Catullus seems to have recognized it 
as a rejected fragment by placing it as the last representative 
of the poems in the Phalaecean meter. Similarly c. 60—‘“ Did 
a lioness bear thee, hard of heart ” ?—seems to be an unfinished 
poem, the point of which was later rescued for a striking pas- 
sage in Ariadne’s complaint! (64, 154-7). Again the frag- 


Epistle II. 1, which in the spirit of a praeteritio grants what it modestly 
disclaims the power to bestow. However, no real similarity exists 
between the two epistles. 

*My colleague, Prof. Wheeler, called to mind this passage, and sug- 
gested also that the reworking of Sulpicia’s poems (Tib. IV. 8, 9, 11) 
by the author of Tib. IV. 5, 6, 4, provides an apposite illustration. It 
seems entirely probable that the confessions of Sulpicia were never 
meant for the public eye, while the finished poems that were based 
upon them deserved as wide a publication as anything in Tibullus. If 
Horace IV. 7 was an early spring poem, at first rejected in favor of the 
far more finished and genial I. 4, and later refurbished tw fill space and 
afford variety in the last book of the odes, it too may be cited asa 
parallel. The suspicion is at any rate widespread that several odes of 
Horace, book IV, are rejected juvenal efforts later reworked for the 
sake of filling a slender roll. 
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mentary dedication of three lines which is usually numbered 
14b is plausibly accounted for as an unsuccessful beginning 
presently thrown aside for a new effort which resulted in c. I. 
It begins in the same deprecatory tone as I, and purports to 
introduce the reader to the same kind of unassuming trifles. 

It may well be that other fragments which occur in our 
manuscripts of Catullus, e. g., II. 11-14, LI. 13-16, LIV, and 
LXXVIIIb were left incomplete by the poet. Certain it is 
that if he had been his own editor, he would have rejected his 
attacks upon Caesar and many of the trifles which he had 
written stans pede in uno against time—reddens mutua per 
iocum atque vinum (L. 6). 

In the preceding I have unhesitatingly adopted Palmer’s 
suggestion that the name Allius was a disguise. Ellis objects 
(p. 401) that one does not “take so much trouble to preserve 
to eternal memory a disguised name”, and the poet claims to 
write ne vestrum scabra tangat robigine nomen. This objection 
might apply equally well to the immortality which later poets 
promised Delia, Cynthia, Corinna and a dozen other personages 
whose real names were not disclosed by their eulogists. The 
promise of eternal fame was of course largely a literary con- 
vention which belonged especially to the versified epistle, as 
many a “ Donarem pateras” will prove. That the promise is 
conventional in 68b must be self-evident, for one would hardly 
contend in all seriousness that immortality based upon the 
deeds celebrated in this poem is highly desirable. Mallius 
was doubtless satisfied, so far as these officia were concerned, 
to belong to the “choir invisible” in a very real sense. One 
need scarcely suggest further that so long as disguise was 
desirable, verisimilitude was added by the promise of ever- 
lasting fame. 

Catullus, then, wrote 68a in order to explain to Mallius that 
he could not comply with the request for an elegiac romance 
because of his state of mind and because of his lack of books 
from which to draw the appropriate material. He presently 
rejected this effort as prosaic and futile, and undertook to write 
a poem of the kind that Mallius had requested. Since this 
second poem contained many references to actual experiences 
of a delicate nature he disguised the name of Mallius, lending 
plausibility to this disguise by the conventional statement that 
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he wished to guard the name of Allius from oblivion. The 
poet suppressed 68a but was apparently not averse to seeing 
68b published! if at some future time his relations with 
Mallius and Clodia should permit. Whether or not conditions 
favorable to publication arose during the poet’s life-time we 
do not know. After the poet’s death the editor of his com- 
plete edition, finding 68a, placed it where it chronologically 
belonged, and the manuscript probably went forth with the 
two poems combined as one and bearing the title “ad Mallium ”. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Bryn Mawr. 


?There is only one objection to considering 68b an independent poem 
which seems at all plausible. Ellis (p. 401) thinks the poem begins 
very abruptly. However, it was apparently a favorite device of the 
Alexandrians to begin in mediis rebus. For instance the epyllia of 
Theocritus and Moschus do not contain the invocation or introduction 
of the Culex and the Ciris; and it is significant that Catullus 64 begins 
in the middle of the tale. It is very likely also that Catullus accom- 
panied his verse epistle with a friendly letter explaining the reasons for 
his delay and for his choice of theme. 
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VI—MORE ABOUT THE DIALOGUS OF TACITUS. 


The paper which I read before the Philological Association 
at Washington last Christmas was afterwards published in 
the American Journal of Philology (Vol. XXXIV, pp. 1-14), 
and led to what he calls a “ Rejoinder” on the part of Dr. 
Gudeman, which appeared in the following number of the 
same journal (pps. 243-6). Being personally devoid of any 
appetite for controversy, I have hesitated hitherto as to how I 
should deal with Dr. Gudeman’s re-statement of his case. It 
contains nothing new; and not long after our Washington 
meeting Dr. G. Andresen, whose name and authority are 
revered by every student of Tacitus, had meanwhile taken 
occasion to traverse Dr. Gudeman’s whole position, very much 
as I had done, in a paper which appeared 1n the columns of 
the Wochenschrift f. Klass. Philologie (10th Feb. 1913). So 
far as I have seen, Dr. Gudeman has made no rejoinder to 
that, though it is only fair to add that he promises a new 
edition of the Dialogus in which he says that his arithmetic 
will be completely vindicated. Meanwhile readers of the 
Journal may care to know whether, in my judgement, the story 
of the Dialogus, as I told it last Christmas, stands in need of 
any correction or modification. 

Dr. Gudeman professes not to understand how his use of 
averages is in any way different from mine. Though I cannot 
suspect any intelligent reader of such obtuseness, I shall 
repeat my main argument, especially as it concerns an impor- 
tant point that happens to have been overlooked by G. 
Andresen. It was not I, but Gudeman, who relied on the esti- 
mated average content of a page in the lost archetype of the 
Dialogus to proclaim to the world what he called a “coinci- 
dence too marvellous for credence”! On the assumption that 
the text of the treatise was resumed (after the great lacuna 
at the end of ch. 35) at the top of a certain page in the 
Hersfeldensis, he thought he had proved conclusively that at 
the foot of the fourth page thereafter would be found, if we 
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could recover the lost archetype, the conclusion of the sen- 
tence ending faces admovebant at ch. 40,7. In other words 
Gudeman based on his calculation of the average content of 
each page in the Hersfeldensis the astounding statement that 
the text from ch. 36 to 40.7 must have formed exactly four 
complete pages in the archetype (Decembrio’s folia duo): he 
admitted only a “quite insignificant fractional difference”, 
which “actually amounts to less than a single letter”! 

G. Andresen may be said to have joined with me in utterly 
demolishing this fallacious and misleading computation. But 
Decembrio’s note runs “ folia duo cum dimidio’’, and I went 
further than Andresen in pointing out that if the text of ch. 
36 to 40. 7 were to be squeezed into four pages (folia duo), the 
fifth (dimidium) would have to contain all that is left. 
Gudeman professes to doubt my estimate. But it is easily 
demonstrable. Each of the four pages under consideration 
contained, on Gudeman’s hypothesis, the equivalent of about 
31} lines of Teubner text. In any normal MS the fifth 
page (Decembrio’s dimidium) would have shown an approxi- 
mately equal content. Butafter ch. 40.7 no fewer than 54 lines 
of Teubner text remain, and this fact I made an additional 
and most cogent reason for rejecting the whole of Gudeman’s 
argument. It is not creditable to my opponent that in order 
to meet the dilemma he should suggest that the scribe may 
have written “more closely” on his fifth page, and possibly 
even have added a“ few more lines” (p. 245). The supposi- 
tion that no fewer than 54 lines of Teubner text, probably with 
a colophon in addition, may have been contained in the fifth 
page, instead of only 31%, as on the preceding four, is too large 
a draft on human credulity. The man who believes that would 
believe anything,—or at least would say that he believed it. 

My own view is that the scribe of the Dialogus was not the 
writer of the extant Agricola quaternion, and that he used a 
finer script with possibly more lines to the page. And the 
suggestion that the Hersfeldensis may have been a composite 
codex (10th and 13th cent.) is at least as admissible as the 
theory that the copyist of the archetype suddenly started to 
nearly double the content of the last page of the Dialogus in 
his MS, before proceeding with the Suetonius fragment. 

Dr. Gudeman cites my statement that “no certain results 
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have yet been reached” in regard to the length of the great 
lacuna for the purpose of setting it against another quotation 
from my paper (p. 13) which he represents as running thus: 
“Tt is easy to calculate that the lacuna amounts to 4/15 of the 
whole treatise, or rather more than one-fourth”. This is the 
height, or shall I say the depth, of disingenuousness. Will it 
be believed that Dr. Gudeman carefully omits from the latter 
citation the words by which it is introduced: “Jf we are to 
interpret Decembrio’s note as meaning that the codex had 16} 
folia and was minus 6, it is easy to calculate, etc.”. That there 
was a virtue in the unreported if is shown by the fact that in 
a recent number of the Rheinisches Museum (LXVIII, p. 282) 
Dr. Karl Barwick has come forward with the suggestion that 
by sex folia Decembrio must have meant sex columnae, which 
would account for the note “ defectus unius folii cum dimidio” 
in V. His calculation is that if the whole Dialogus was con- 
tained in 14+1$+2$=18 folia (36 paginae, 72 pagellae), then 
the lacuna extended to 6 pagellae, and was 6/72 or 1/12 of the 
whole, and only about 2? (3?) Teubner pages in length. It 
may be of interest to report in this connection that a re-exam- 
ination of the Harleianus in the British Museum convinces 
me that the writer of the codex intended to leave in his copy 
a blank that was also carefully calculated to represent one 
twelfth of the whole. 

Fresh evidence in support of Barwick’s view is derivable 
from the very interesting note reported by Emil Jacobs (Woch. 
f. Klass. phil. 25, p. 7o1) as found in a MS of Cicero’s philo- 
sophical writings. It is a reproduction of the Commentarium 
Niccolai Niccoli in peregrinatione Germaniae, of which we 
know through Poggio’s correspondence (see Introd. to my 
edition, pp. LXIII-IV, with reff.) and also from Panormita’s 
letter to Guarini (v. Wissowa, Sijthoff Facsimile of the 
Leidensis, p. ii). The number of folia in the Hersfeldensis 
as given in this note agrees with that stated by Decembrio for 
the Germania (12 folia), for the Agricola (14 folia) and for 
the Suetonius fragment (7 folia): as to the Dialogus it is 
described as containing 18 folia, instead of (as when Decem- 
brio saw it in Rome) 163. We are here in a region of 
conjecture, for which no verification is possible unless some 
further evidence comes to light. But I venture to suggest that 
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it may have been the disappearance and mutilation of unum 
folium cum dimidio between the time when the Hersfeld monk 
made his “inventarium” (1425-7) and the year in which 
Decembrio examined the archetype at Rome (1455) that 
caused the lacuna at the end of ch. 35 in all subsequent MSS. 
The note in the Leidensis “deerant in exemplari sex pagelle 
vetustate consumptae” supports this view (cp. Ven. “hic 
deficiunt quattuor parvae pagellae”, where VI may have been 
wrongly read as IV). It is certainly a new factor in the 
problem that the Inventarium seems to have credited the 
Dialogus with XVIII folia. In writing sex folia instead of 
sex columnae (pagellae?) Decembrio may have been misled 
by some note at the end of the text, say at the foot of the 
verso of the 14th folium, where the lacuna begins. If the 15th 
folium was already in bad shape at Hersfeld it may have dis- 
appeared entirely by the time the codex reached Rome. And 
the mutilation or defacement may well have extended to the rec- 
to of the 15th folio. In either event three pages had become 
unreadable and this would involve a loss, according to my 
calculation, of about 100 lines of Teubner text between chs. 
35 and 36. Thereafter followed Decembrio’s folia duo cum 
dimidio, except that the dimidium came first, being in fact the 
verso of fol. XV in the Hersfeld archetype. Seven folia can 
still be found for the Suetonius fragment, on the supposition 
that an addition was made to the sixth quaternion to complete 
the treatise, just as two folia are known to have been added 
to the third quaternion to complete the Agricola. 

This is, as has been said, conjecture, but to me at least it 
seems far more probable than the view put forward by Gude- 
man in reply to E. Jacobs (Woch. f. Klass. phil. 33-4, p. 929 
—in this citation I again inadvertently write page instead of 
column, not unlike Decembrio!). With his fixed idea of a 
second lacuna after 40, 7 Gudeman believes that it was here 
the missing leaf fell out, leaving 16} pages for Decembrio to 
chronicle, instead of 174 (loosely reported as 18 in the “ Inven- 
tarium”), the verso of the last folio having either been left 
blank, or having contained the beginning of the Suetonius 
fragment. Here again we must answer as before that the 
“dimidium” could not possibly have contained the balance of 
the text, with a colophon, from 40, 7 to the end. 
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More difficulty is occasioned by the report that this version 
of the “inventarium ” does not give Tacitus as the author of 
the Dialogus (cp. Panormita’s letter, “et inventus est quidam 
dialogus de oratore et est, ut coniectamus, Cor. Taciti”.) Ifthe 
Dialogus had a title at all resembling those reproduced for 
the Germania and the Agricola in the codex Aesinus, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any one could miss the name Cornelii Taciti. 
Add to this the awkward fact that Panormita in his letter first 
specifies the Germania and the Agricola as obviously works 
of Tacitus, and that it is only after citing certain writings of 
Frontinus (whom he wrongly calls Fronto) that he goes back 
to the Tacitus codex and includes in his enumeration the 
Dialogus without any mention of authorship. 

But we must adhere to the evidence of Decembrio, who says 
quite explicitly Cornelii Taciti dialogus de oratoribus. The 
explanation of the divergence may be that in making his 
“Inventarium ” the Hersfeld monk looked only at the top of 
the first folio of the Dialogue where the title may have run 
Incipit Dialogus de Oratoribus, (or even incipit eiusdem dial. 
de or.) immediately following and in construction with a colo- 
phon at the foot of the verso of the preceding folio Cornelii 
Taciti de vita Juli Agricolae liber explicit. It should be noted 
that the “ Inventarium ” seems to have given only the title and 
the opening words of each of the treatises, with the pagination, 
—not as Decembrio does the closing words as well. 


. W. PETERSON. 
University, December, 1913. 
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VIIL—THE CREATION OF THE TRIBE PTOLEMAIS 
AT ATHENS. 


(ADDITIONAL NOTES.) 


The archon for the year 229/8 should have a name of not 
more than ten letters (IG. II. 859). I have suggested the 
name Avoweidns for this year (A. J. P. XXXIV, p. 409). It 
should be noted that it is also possible to restore Alexandros 
or Pythokritos. From the forms of the letters in IG. II. 862, 
I should infer that Pythokritos belonged to the last decade of 
the century if not later. Alexandros has been dated by 
Buecheler ca. 230 (Index Herculanensis Academicorum Philo- 
sophorum, 1869, p. 17; cf. Ferguson, Athenian Archons, p. 
35), and his name is the most logical restoration in IG. II. 
859, line 1. 

If Alexandros is dated in 229/8, Lysitheides must be placed 
ca. 250-245 or more probably ca. 210-200 B. c. (cf. Wilhelm, 
Oesterr. Jahres., 1902, p. 130, n. I). 

The date of IG. II. 431 must be reconsidered in the light of 
Roussel’s restoration of the deme of the secretary (Zéva 1912, 
p. 85). Professor Ferguson has kindly written that we should 
read or possibly [’A]vxvAjdev. In that case Arche- 
laos II. may be dated by the secretary-cycle in 194/3, assum- 
ing that the meeting of the assembly in the Eleusinion was 
after the celebration of the Mysteries in 195/4. This is more 
satisfactory than my original date for this archon in 191/o. 
Ankyle was divided between Attalis and Aigeis, and we might 
also date the decree in 192/1, but the latter date is much 
less likely. 

I wish to thank Professor W. S. Ferguson and Mr. C. W. 
Blegen, Secretary of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, for furnishing information about inscriptions in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens. Both agree with me in 
reading Alpha as the initial letter of the deme in IG. II.? 791 


*See A, J. P. XXXIV 381-417. 
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(II. 334), though the photograph which I published does not 
show the cross-bar very clearly. Both confirm Roussel’s read- 
ing of IG. II. 5. 381b, and Mr. Blegen adds that a small 
additional fragment has been found which puts the matter 
beyond dispute. IG. II. 5. 381b accordingly remains in 227/6. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
PRINCETON, 


LS 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte Re- 
ligidser Rede, von Epuarp NorbdeEN, Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 


1913, IX+4I0 pp. 


During the winter semester of 1910-11 a company of 
scholars at the University of Berlin, comprising both theolo- 
gians and philologians, read and discussed together the Book 
of Acts. Coming in the course of their reading to the account 
of Paul’s visit to Athens, they made up their minds that as 
the scene lay in Athens, they would no longer be in subjection 
to the theologians (the ‘Mitgriechen’), as they had been 
before. The ayvworos Oeds was an dyvwordv . The cry was 
raised {ntntéov. The {yrnows was undertaken and carried out 
by Norden, and being conducted in truly Socratic spirit, iv’ dua 
Tt pavOdvoyn, it has yielded numerous by-products, which are 
quite as valuable as the conclusions reached with reference to 
the main problems.* 

The book divides itself into two unequal parts. The first 
(pp. 1-142) contains a discussion of the authorship and 
sources of the Areopagus Speech, and of the origin and 
meaning of the term ayvworos Oeds. The second part (pp. 143- 
308) is devoted to investigations into the stylistic history of 
prayer and the formulae used in ascriptions. Then follow 
(pp. 311-387) appendices which deal with the composition of 
the Acts, the Aeges ’Arrixai in the Athenian chapter, the story 
of Apollonius of Tyana from which, according to Norden, so 
much has found its way into the narrative of Paul’s sojourn 
at Athens. There is a remarkable study of the formula é€ avrow 
kat 8’ abrov kal eis adtov 7a wavta, grotesquely illustrated by a vig- 
nette on the title page, in which the mystic serpent swallows 
its tail—sufficient indication of the Hermetic doctrine involved. 
There is a comparative study of Semitic and Hellenic sentence 


*A great Christmas present this, says Reitzenstein, in a sympathetic 
and illuminating review (NJB, 1913, No. 2), a great Christmas present 
for philologians and theologians alike. Important as are the various 
questions treated, the great significance of the book for the theologian 
is the yoo how indispensable classical philology is for the determina- 
tion of religious problems, while the philologian is made justly proud 
of the way in which the history of words and the history of style serve 
to light up the course of the great transformation of thought and 
feeling in the commerce between Orient and Occident. To this effect 
Reitzenstein, I do not give his exact words. B. L. G. 
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parallelism; a study of the position of the verb in New Testa- 
ment Greek, in which the author rejects with scorn the statis- 
tical method of Kieckers, well spoken of by other scholars. 
Then comes a chapter on the Aéés ceipowévy, another on the 
Myth of Protagoras in Plato, in which he recognizes a mimicry 
of the great sophist, followed by a discussion of the Euheme- 
rus of Ennius and the argumentum of a fabula palliata. 
The concluding essay deals with the formulaic participial and 
relative style in the New Testament—a bewildering array of 
subjects. No wonder that the average reader will come to the 
conclusion that the Areopagus Speech, with its reference to the 
dyvwotos Oeds, is merely a convenient starting point for a 
number of studies in the history of religious thought and in 
their expression in literature. They are all connected directly 
or indirectly with the general problem of the interrelation of 
Greek and Semitic thought in the early Christian Church; 
but they differ from other studies in the same general field in 
the emphasis that they place on literary form as a means for 
tracing the development and spread of religious ideas. True, 
the results of the studies might have been given in a more 
concise and orderly form, but this could have been done only 
at the sacrifice of a feature of the book which is of special 
value: viz., the detailed presentation of the method employed 
in the investigation. 

The comparison of the Areopagus Speech with a number of 
documents of both Christian and non-Christian origin reveals 
some striking correspondences, which Norden interprets as 
demonstrating the existence of a fixed type of missionary 
address, of ‘ Propagandarede’, which was employed by repre- 
sentatives of varied faiths. The Areopagus Speech, like the 
other speeches in Acts, he regards as the work of a later editor, 
who in this case took for his model an address of Apollonius 
of Tyana delivered at Athens within a few decades of St. 
Paul’s visit. By ingenious combination of references to the 
life and works of Apollonius, Norden tries to show that in 
this address Apollonius commended the Athenians for their 
piety as shown in the worship of dyvworo Geoi, and declared to 
them that the supreme god is not to be worshipped by the 
works of men’s hands, but requires a spiritual worship. Nor- 
den’s position in this matter was at orice vigorously attacked 
by Harnack, a staunch champion of ‘the unity of Acts, in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Ist die Rede des Paulus in Athen ein 
urspriinglicher Bestandteil der Apostelgeschichte’?, in which 
he questions the validity of some of the inferences used in the 
reconstruction of the speech of Apollonius, and argues that 
even in its supposed form it does not sufficiently resemble the 
Areopagus Speech to make necessary the assumption that the 
latter is dependent upon it. On the other hand, Harnack 
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shows that the language of the Areopagus Speech is akin to 
_ that of the rest of Acts, and furthermore that practically all 
of the features emphasized by Norden in his discussion of the 
speech, such as the different point of view from that shown by 
Paul in his letters and the references to Stoic philosophy, are 
not incompatible with Lukan authorship. 

A considerable portion of this section of the book is devoted 
to the study of the origin and meaning of the term dyvworos 
and the related terms yvaors and Oeov. A 
lexicographical study of the phrase dyvworos eds shows that it 
is not Greek in its origin: ‘The existence of a predication of 
God as a@yvworos in documents that are beyond controversy 
purely Hellenic cannot be proved’. So too the allied phrases 
yvaows Geo and yryvwoxew Oedv are not found in documents of 
purely Greek origin, with the possible exception of Epicurus 
ep. ad Menoeceum, p. 60, 4, Usener: peév ydp éevapyys 
yap avrav % yvaows, but are common in Jewish and Christian 
writings and mark a central conception in the Oriental reli- 
gions in general. In circles where these expressions were 
current it appears that the true knowledge of God yvaors Geo 
was regarded as the result of revelation and not as an intel- 
lectual attainment—a conception which marks a fundamental 
‘ distinction between Greek and Oriental thought in that the 
Greek trusted to his powers of reflection while the Oriental 
sought knowledge of God in inner experiences of a mystical 
nature. 

In the second section (pp. 143-308) Norden examines the 
formulae used in addressing divinities in prayer, with a view 
to the discovery of some formal tests for separating Greek 
and Oriental elements in the writings of the Christian and of 
other syncretistic religions. He rightly insists that here as 
elsewhere in ancient literature the surer criterion is to be found 
in the form in which the thought is expressed rather than in 
its content. In documents that are known to be of Greek 
origin unaffected by Oriental influence he finds that the parti- 
ciple is used in titles of divinities without the article: e. g., 
Pindar O. 2, 13, Kpove mai ‘Péas, ’OAvprov vépwv. On the 
other hand in documents known to have been written in Greek by 
Hebrews or translated from Hebrew into Greek the participle 
is frequently used with the article: e. g., Prayer of Manasses, 
V. I: mavtoxpatwp, éroupave . . . 6 Tov ovpavov. The 
presence of the article in such passages is to be explained as due 
to a Hebrew idiom which passed over into the Greek.1_ When 


*In my judgment Norden has pushed the articular participle business 
too far. Doubtless right in the main as to the Oriental effect of the 
repeated articular participle, he has brought in as unhellenic some ex- 
amples that are as good Greek as anything in the language. Compare 
Reitzenstein, 1. c., p.152. The simple participle gives the ground of the 
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there are a number of parallel phrases a further test may be 
secured by observing the position of the participle in the phrase. 
So too in a series of relative clauses, Semitic documents show a 
tendency to place the verb at the beginning of the clauses, 
while in Greek documents the opposite tendency appears. In 
independent sentences a type of SofoAoyia is found which is 
peculiar to Oriental religions. This takes the form of ‘Thou 
art so and so’, with the corresponding forms ‘I am so and so’ 
and ‘He is so and so’. The god is described not in terms of 
his deeds as in Greek religion, ‘Thou doest so and so’, but 
rather in terms of his qualities and functions. This illustrates 
another fundamental difference between Greek and Oriental 
religious thought; the Greek is concerned with the concrete 
deeds and appearance of his god, while the Oriental is inter- 
ested in his being and significance. The former gives a 
description, the latter a theory. In addition to these strictly 
formal tests, Norden in several places emphasizes the impor- 
tance of another which is based upon the relation and sequence 
of the thought elements, réra, within the paragraph or larger 
unit. Heargues that while it is possible for a number of con- 
cepts a, b, c, etc. to arise independently in the minds of both 
Paul and Apollonius, or to come to them from different sources, 
yet when each of them is found to group these concepts together 
in the same logical relations, then there is presumptive evidence 
of borrowing or of the use of a common source. It is at once 
apparent that such an analysis and comparison of thought 
groups is a much safer test than the mere comparison of Paul’s 
a with Apollonius’ @ and Paul’s b with Apollonius’ }, etc. 
without reference to the interrelations of a, b, c, etc. in the 
thought of each. It should be noted, however, that the satis- 
faction of this test is far from being a mathematical demon- 
stration; for the strength of the evidence is largely affected by 
the nature of the concepts and the relations that they naturally 
sustain to one another. 

In the Appendices, filling 75 pages of fine print, Norden 
treats a number of topics which have been suggested by the 
previous discussion. In the first appendix he discusses the 
composition of the book of Acts and literary yévos of its 
‘Grundschrift’, which according to his theory was a ‘ Reise- 
bericht’ containing the ‘Wir-Bericht’ and also certain narra- 
tive portions in the third person. Such a combination of the 
first and third persons he finds in certain passages in the works 
of Velleius Paterculus, Cassius Dio, and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, but in all these cases the ‘ Wir-Bericht’ is given first hand 
by its own author. An instance of a ‘ Wir-Bericht’ that has 


appeal, as in the examples cited from Pindar. The articular participle 
identifies. It may have a causal significance, but not necessarily so. 
It is parallel with és, In everyday prose the personal pronoun being 
definite has for its apposition the definite articular participle. B. L. G. 
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remained in the first person after being incorporated with 
other material by a later editor is not to be found in classical 
literature, but appears in the Old Testament books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and in the apocryphal book of Enoch. In 
Appendix V he calls attention to a distinguishing mark of 
Semitic parallelism in sentence structure. Unlike the Greek, 
it regularly repeats the word or phrase that is common to the 
different members, as in Rev. XVIII. 22, 23: 


kal povorxev kal Kal cadmorayv ob 

kal was rexvirns mdons réxvns ob uh év col Eri, 

kal pirov ob ph év col Er, 

kal das AUxvou ob wh év col Eri, 

vupdlov ob wh év coi er, 


Tried by this test, some of St. Paul’s periods that have been re- 
garded as models of Greek elegance prove to be Semitic rather 
than Greek in their structure. A comparison of parallel pas- 
sages in Luke and the other synoptic gospels shows in general 
an avoidance of such repetitions on the part of Luke in his 
endeavor to secure a better Greek style. In Appendix VII, 
Norden brings together a number of observations on Aéés 
eipovévn. One of the most important of these is the correction 
of Deissmann’s assertion that the presence of xai as a connective 
in a series of clauses is a mark of popular narrative style: ‘ Wenn 
z. B. Lukas 3, 4 f. eine Stelle des Jesaja zitiert taoa pdpayé 
Kai wav Gpos . . . . .. Kai . Kal 
6Yerat . .. sO wird sich nicht leugnen lassen, dass die serienweise 
auftretenden «ai in der vorhin aus Lukas angefihrten Erzah- 
lung ihren Ursprung nicht im Adyos iimrns der Hellenen, son- 
dern im Adyos xatecxevacpévos der Semiten hatten, die nun einmal 
in solcher parataktischen Anreihung durchaus nichts Kunst- 
loses gesehen haben’. 

The freedom with which the author has allowed himself to 
follow the ramifications of his thought makes it difficult for 
the reviewer to give an adequate idea of the contents of the 
book. Its chief value may be said to lie in two things: in the 
numerous but somewhat miscellaneous observations on literary 
form, and in the introduction of more exact methods of source 
criticism in a field which has suffered at-the hands of over- 
zealous discoverers of similarities. 


RaLpH HERMON TUKEY. 
Jewet Lrserty, Missouri. 


Epitor1aL Note. To Professor Tukey’s summary of Nor- 
den’s book I am tempted to add a paragraph originally intended 
for the chartered libertinisms of Brief Mention, which my 
foreign summarists usually dismiss as just so much surplusage, 
no matter how important the contributions to Greek syntax 
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contained therein. The recent publication of two translations 
of the Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratos has recalled to my 
mind my slight paper on the subject in my Essays and Studies, 
and a certain passage in that collection gives so forcible an 
illustration of the progress of doctrine—or shall we call it a 
change of attitude ?—in the handling of the history of religions 
that I venture to reproduce my innocent argument against the 
notion that the work of Philostratos was intended to set up an 
opposition to Christ in the person of Apollonius: 


_ Why not compare Apollonius and Paul? The resemblances are strik- 
ing. nay, the coincidences are absolutely startling. Paul was educated 
at Tarsus; so was Apollonius. Paul fought with wild beasts at Ephesus ; 
so did Apollonius. Paul preached at Athens; so did Apollonius. Paul 
noticed the altar to the unknown God; so did Apollonius. Paul’s bonds 
were loosed in prison; so was it with Apollonius. Paul appeared before 
Caesar’s judgment-seat ; so did Apollonius. Paul, on his way to Rome, 
landed at Puteoli; so did Apollonius. Paul was suffered to dwell by 
himself ; 5 ey was at first treated with similar civility. Paul 
withstood Peter; Apollonius withstood Euphrates. Paul had a thorn 
in the flesh; Apollonius had Damis. Paul woke Eutychus, who had 
fallen asleep; Apollonius woke the Roman maiden. There are various 
traditions of Paul’s death, and no one knows the end of Apollonius. 
Finally, the Corinthian disciples of Paul assumed his name, and the 
Greek disciples of Apollonius took upon them the name of their master. 

But this is sheer trifling. Read the Acts—read the Epistles of Paul, 
and ask pe if there is any trace of real likeness between that soul 
of fire, that mind of light, that least yet chiefest of the Apostles, and 
this thing of mist and vapor, with its sickly lightning and its impotent 
thunder, a cloud-man, not a god-man, not a man at all? 


It will be observed that in this parallel I fail to notice the 
important difference between the dyvworo Geot of Apollonius 
and the dyvworos Geos of St. Paul, on which Norden has laid 
due stress. But details of that sort need not detain us in view 
of the other changes that have come about in the last forty 
years. Reitzenstein classes the Acts with the travellers’ tales 
of the Hellenistische Wundererzahlungen (A. J. P. XXVIII 
238), and now, as we have seen, Norden maintains that the 
Sermon on Mars’ Hill has been smuggled in from the story 
of Apollonius, of which the ultimate author, Sancho-Panza 
Damis, whose very existence I once questioned, has become a 
real character. The parallel between Apollonius and St. Paul 
has ceased to be absurd, and some one will doubtless be found 
to identify Damis with Demas, who forsook St. Paul at Rome, 
‘having loved this world’, and who in all likelihood made mer- 
chandise of his experiences with the Apostle, as Damis did of 
his experiences with Apollonius. The commonly reputed au- 
thor of the Acts has recently been Romanized by Miss Stawell 
into Lucanus, and assigned to the family of Seneca. This 
brings the correspondence between St. Paul and Seneca into 
honour again. To be sure, Miss Stawell, so far as I know, has 
not yet published her list of Latinisms in Luke, and it is hardly 
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likely that Norden will support her contention. But these 
changes in the passing show are diverting, and reconcile one 
to a long life. 


Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower by WILLIAM GEORGE 
Dopp (Harvard Studies in English, Volume I). Boston 
and London, Ginn and Company, Publishers, 1913. 8vo. 
Pp. vili, 257. 


The title of this book is an engaging one. Those ideas of 
courtly love which had their beginnings in the chivalric courts 
of Southern France, where they found expression in the poetry 
of the troubadours, were developed systematically, and vital- 
ised by the philosophic poets of Bologna and Tuscany, and 
culminated in the Beatrice of Dante’s Paradiso, the super- 
woman, at once an angel and a higher intelligence. These 
Provencal conceptions rose to no such transcendent heights in 
Northern France. What had been poetical fancies and aspira- 
tions, at first adopted and fashioned into the set rules of 
etiquette of a select and artificial society, became a series of 
conventions, which were repeatedly formulated by didactic 
poets, and which established a norm for lyric poets to conform 
to. In English poetical literature, based on French models, 
we only find a shadow of a shadow of the original ideas. 

To trace in detail the sources of Gower’s and Chaucer’s 
conceptions of courtly love affords an opportunity of making, 
not only a study in comparative literature, but also a contri- 
bution to the history of culture and the transmission of ideas. 
But one cannot study the influence of one literature and its 
tendencies upon another literature, without being thoroughly 
informed on the first literature in question. Now Mr. Dodd’s 
knowledge of Provengal literature is confined to the translation 
of fragments of uncritical texts cited in Mott’s System of 
Courtly Love, and to Ida Farnell’s mistranslation of the Lives 
of the Troubadours. When six of the nine bits of troubadour 
poetry cited, is the work of Bernart de Ventadorn, it is unfor- 
tunate that the two statements made about him have no basis 
of truth. We are told that Eleanor of Aquitaine ‘took a 
lively interest in the doctrines, as well as the practices, of 
courtly love. Before leaving her southern home to become 
queen of France, she received, and it seems, encouraged, 
advances of a very similar nature from the troubadour Bernart 
de Ventadorn. At the northern court, also, she lent her 
authority to the new doctrines. In this she was followed by 
her daughter, Marie of Champagne’ (1). ‘Bernart de Vent- 
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adorn, who loved and was loved by Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
was of ‘low degree, son, to wit, of a serving man, who gathered 
brushwood for the heating of the oven wherein was baked the 
castle bread’ (12). “Autant de mots, autant d’erreurs ”’—to 
quote the oft-used phrase of a great French scholar. Bernart 
sought the patronage of Eleanor, at her court in Normandy, 
where she presided as Duchess, as the wife of Henry II of 
England. Her pretended intrigue with the poet has as little 
basis of truth as the account of the humble birth of the poet, 
two statements of the Provencal biographies, due to a misin- 
terpretation of the Bernart’s poetical phrasing. As her daugh- 
ter Marie was left at the French court by Eleanor at a very 
tender age, the daughter can not be said to have been influenced 
by the example of her mother (cf. N. Zingarelli, Studi med., 
I, 317-332, 349-361, 387). To write; “Obviously it was her 
(i. e. Marie’s) theories which, to a large degree, inspired 
Andreas to write his treatise” (5), is to attribute to an indi- 
vidual the influence of an epoch and of a social circle. The 
lines : 


Mas juntas, ab cap cle, 
Vos m’autrei e m coman; 


are an imitation of a phrase of the formula of the declaration 
of vassal-service to a feudal superior, so it is sheer nonsense to 
interpret them as follows ; 


“The service which he professes is often carried to the extreme of 
worship, and he adores her as a divinity, giving and commending him- 
self to her with hands joined and head bowed” (11). 


Mr. Dodd’s command of his French sources is equally inad- 
equate. Li fableau du dieu d’amour (19) should have been 
treated in close connection with the Roman de la Rose, as a 
possible source of the latter, and should have been cited in Le- 
compte’s edition (Mod. Phil., VIII, 63 ff.). The mere general 
statement that the system of courtly love was condemned by 
the church (34) should have been emphasized by such specific 
instances as the inclusion of André le Chapelain’s work in an 
index of prohibited books issued by the Archbishop of Paris 
in 1277 (E. Langlois, Rom., XXXII, 588). And if Mr. Dodd 
doubts whether the courtly system of making love set forth 
in the Livre des cent Ballades of Jean le Séneschal, a contem- 
porary of Chaucer, is intended to lead to marriage, he can find 
such conceptions in the Provencal Breviari d’Amor of Matfre 
Ermengaud, in the Fréne of Marie de France, in the works of 
Robert de Blois, and of Jean de Condé. In short, Mr. Dodd 
has not put himself in a position to distinguish between what 
is personal, and what is merely conventional, in the works of 


his two English poets. 
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Not a single one of the extant manuscripts of André’s work 
seems to have been written in England; no record of a copy 
in a medieval library has been noted; and it was not translated 
into English, as it was into French, German and Italian; nor 
were any of the French works modeled on it, written in Eng- 
land. But that such treatises were known there we could be 
certain, even without the entry of “j large livre de Tretes 
amoireux et moralitez”’, found in the inventory of the library 
of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, the friend of Gower (Arch. 
Journal, LIV, 303; cf. Mod. Phil., IX, 342, n., Rom. XLI, 602). 
It is evident that the English poet made use of just such works 
for the material of the doctrines of the Confessio Amantis, if 
he placed them in the ecclesiastical setting of the confession of 
a penitent sinner to the priest of love. Mr. Dodd points out to 
good effect the confusion in the mind of the poet of the two 
conceptions of love, courtly and theological, and notes the 
compromises, Gower made to unite in one person the Christian 
confessor and the casuist of love. But manuals of confession 
with illustrative anecdotes were never needed by, written for, 
or used by priests in the confessional, as Mr. Dodd states in 
unequivocal terms (44-5). The only work in which anecdotes 
are set in the framework of a treatise on the ten command- 
ments and the seven deadly sins, the Manuel des Péchés, was 
specially stated by its author to be written “pour la gent laie”. 
If the medieval Englishman, in reading the Confessio, con- 
sidered its setting, he would be reminded of that of the 
Floretus, one of the most popular of medieval school-books. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Dodd has not stated just how 
“Gower’s conception of Gentilesse, as voiced by the confessor, 
differs much from that of such poets as confine themselves to 
the court view ” (69, cf. 76,87). Is it because by introducing 
the phrase “ and as the books ”’ he repudiates on his own account, 
ideas which were the very conception of the whole system? It 
was quite unnecessary to refer to Petrarch’s conceit of describ- 
ing the effects of love in terms of contradiction, in commenting 
on the same practice in the works of Gower, as the later with- 
out doubt found his model in the De planctu naturae of Alain 
de Lille, although other models Latin and French were known 
to him (cf. P. Meyer, Rom., IV, 382-4; A. Langfors, XLI, 
227, 231; F. Novati, Attraverso il Medio Evo, 22, 69-71). 

It is a much easier matter to discuss Chaucer’s treatment of 
the doctrine of courtly love. The investigations of many 
scholars have revealed the sources of much of Chaucer’s poe- 
try, and it is not necessary to leave to conjecture what is con- 
ventional and what is original in the English poet’s versions 
of foreign models. But Mr. Dodd not only shows himself 
imperfectly acquainted with the results of these investigations. 
Owing to his total ignorance of the development of the ideas 
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of courtly love in Italian literature, he fails to note where 
Chaucer in his versions of Boccaccio’s poems, misses or misin- 
terprets the philosophic subtleties of his original, borrowed or 
imitated from the predecessors and betters of the poet. Even 
where Chaucer has mitigated the harshness of Guido delle 
Colonne’s general remarks on womankind in the Historia 
Trojana (224), he has been as ignorant as all his commenta- 
tors of the fact that Guido was only adopting both the thought 
and language of scholastics, who found a philosophic basis for 
the inferiority of women, and their love for men. Guido, a 

member of the early Italian school of poetry, adopted this 
view, the conclusions of which were avoided by the later poets 
of the dolce stil novo, by attributing angelic qualities to their 
mistresses. Mr. Dodd’s book ends as it begins by the author 
showing that he did not take the trouble to inform himself 
upon the main subject of his book. 
Grorce L. HAMILTON. 


Collectanea Biblica Latina, Vol. II. Codex Rehdigeranus 
(Die vier Evangelien nach der lateinischen Handschrift 
R_ 169 der Stadtbibliothek Breslau) herausgegeben von 
HEINRICH JOSEPH VOGELS, Rom, F. Pustet, 1913. 


Although the republishing of famous old books and manu- — 
scripts has long been known as the easiest way to get one’s 
name upon the title page of a valuable book or article, no one 
would have ventured to bring this criticism against Vogels, 
even if it had not been guarded against by the defence in his 
preface. The original publication by H. F. Haase appeared in 
six programs of the University of Breslau, 1865-6; it con- 
tained no study of the manuscript, although one was promised ; 
it never had a wide circulation and has long been unprocur- 
able. A reprint and study of the manuscript was thus impera- 
tively needed, but Vogels has given us far more. In spite of 
Haase’s careful work over 200 errors, mostly slight, have been 
corrected, and in 100 more cases, where erasures had been 
unnoticed or dispaired of by Haase, the reading of the first 
hand has now been deciphered. 

The introduction is divided into three sections: history of 
the manuscript; description of the manuscript; character of 
text. The manuscript seems to have been written in the 
second half of the seventh or the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury, but nothing is known of its wanderings before the 
middle of the fifteenth, when it appeared at Aquileia. The 
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MS once contained about 350 pages, but only 296 remain. 
The text of Mark and Luke is practically entire, but Matthew 
has lost the first chapter and a half, and John is quite frag- 
mentary, having six lacunae and ending with 16,13. Very 
interesting is the proof given on page xvi of the introduction 
that the MS was copied from the parent line for line and 
column for column. Ligatures, abbreviations, and peculiar 
spellings receive ample treatment. 

An almost contemporary hand has corrected the MS in 
many hundred passages, in all cases substituting the Vulgate 
for the Old Latin reading. Though the erasing was very 
carefully done the original can usually be deciphered. A 
later hand (eighth century Italian) has added one half of a 
Capitulare Evangelii, or list of Gospel readings for the days 
of the Church year. A list of the many liturgical marks in 
the MS completes the chapter. 

To illustrate the character of text Vogels first gives a selec- 
tion of 18 readings of 1 which show combination of two Latin 
variants. All seem in point except perhaps the first: 

Matth. 14, 8/: dixit da mihi inquit (ebenso g? E O&! T Z* P) 

dixit da mihi abcdf ff#g’hkqDQ 
inquit da mihi R 
da mihi inquit vulgate (and Greek) 

The reading of / and its Latin relatives is also found in 
Greek W, a fourth century MS, so the conflation is older and 
more widely distributed than suggested by Vogels. His con- 
tention nevertheless holds good that the text of / shows com- 
bination not only of Old Latin with Vulgate text, but of the 
various styles of Old Latin text with each other. As above 
noted the Vulgate readings have further been multiplied by 
the careful corrections of a second hand. This is most inter- 
esting as it gives us an example of the manner in which the 
many mixed text MSS were formed. Yet this process was 
even older in the text history of /, for Vogels’ proof of the 
combined characte. of the first hand text of / shows that some 
ancestor had suffered a similar correction. It may further 
be noted that this earlier correction affected Matthew and 
Mark more than Luke and John and that not even the parts of 
the individual Gospels fared at all the same. 

The Vulgate readings in the MS have no interest but the 
Old Latin remnants are good and old, showing in general a 
notable relationship to the Old Irish branch of the Latin tra- 
dition, as found in the Vulgate MSS DEWLOQR. A table 
of 18 agreements with D in Mark illustrates this relationship. 
These are however all Old Latin readings and Vogels has 
found support in other OL MSS for all except one of these 
examples. He intentionally omits the Greek support, which 
in several cases is both good and old. Owing to the frag- 
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mentary character of Vulgate E the comparison with / is 
made in Luke, 7, 24-11, 1 and shows 22 interesting agree- 
ments. The agreement with WLOQ and R is hardly less, 
though it is noteworthy that the entire group never seems to 
unite on any of the peculiar errors listed. From this and 
other evidence Vogels infers that the relationship of / to the 
Irish Vulgate MSS is not a direct one, but is presumably with 
the Old Latin element back of the Irish Vulgate. 

Of the other Vulgate MSS only G (classed as g! in Mark, 
Luke, and John) shows noteworthy agreement. Of these 
some 30 examples are given from Mark, most of which show 
some support from the Irish MSS, and all have other Old 
Latin support. Very remarkable also is the agreement with 
(27 examples) in chapters 12 and 13 of Luke. 

Vogels finds the text of / in the main too composite to 
warrant extended comparison with the other Old Latin MSS 
or the attempt to classify its text as distinctly “European”, 
“Italian”, or “African”. This varying character of text is 
well illustrated by printing selected passages in parallel col- 
umns with the Vulgate. In Matthew 13, 1-15, and Luke 1, 
I-22, the agreement is almost perfect. In Luke 2, 41-52 there 
is still Vulgate influence, but the differences are more striking, 
while in Luke 23, 24-37, John 2, 1-12, and 4, 1-14, the text is 
almost pure Old Latin, and the agreement with the Old Latin 
e is very close in the more peculiar readings. Enough has 
perhaps been said to show that the basic text of / was old and 
good, but that it has suffered much correction. 

The remaining 300 pages of the stately and well printed 
volume give an accurate line for line reprint of the manu- 
script. Only the first hand readings appear in the text; 
erased letters and words are enclosed in brackets, if legible; 
if not, they are shown by asterisks. Corrections by later 
hands are given in the footnotes. Three excellent facsimile 
pages complete the work. 

The incomplete and sometimes inaccurate citation of the 
readings of / in Tischendorff’s New Testament, which has 
been our best available source up to this time, makes this new 
edition of / indispensable to the textual student and all must 
be most grateful to Vogels for this complete and accurate 
publication. 

Henry A. SANDERS. 
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RHEINISCHES MusEuM FUR PHILotociE, Vol. LXVIII (1913). 


Pp. 1-10. Das Ende von Caesars Gallischer Statthalter- 
schaft und der Ausbruch des Biirgerkrieges. W. Judeich. 
Caesar’s Gallic command came to an end December 29 of the 
year 50. 

Pp. 11-15. Zur Geschichte des Lavinatischen Kultus. O- 
Seeck. A study of a fragmentary inscription found at Pratica, 
on the site of the ancient Lavinium, CIL XIV 2065. Seeck 
guesses that it belongs to the fourth century, and that it 
refers to the Emperor Julian the Apostate. He‘ restores’ the 
first half of each of the seven lines, and not only displays all 
possible confidence in his ‘restoration’ but also adds a naive 
approval of its high literary quality. Denn in seiner reinen 
Form und der feinsinnigen Anknipfung an das rdémische 
Nationalepos ... gehort es wohl zu den geschmackvollsten 
Erzeugnissen seiner Zeit. 


Pp. 16-21. Die Grabgruppe eines romischen Ehepaares im 
Vatikan. Ch. Huelsen. A study of a well known tomb-relief 
of a man and a woman in the Vatican (Hall of the Busts, no. 
388). It seems to be described (c. 1580) in an anonymous 
account (Barb. Lat. 2016) of the antique objects in the garden 
of Alessandro dei Medici (afterwards Pope Leo XI)—a 
garden which lay near the ruins of the Basilica of Constantine 
and the Temple of Venus and Rome. The description is 
followed immediately by a copy of two inscriptions which 
apparently refer to the two figures; Gratidia M. |. chrite (for 
Charite?) and M. Gratidius Libanus. The cognomen suggests 
that the man was of Greek stock, and either a freedman or 
the son of a freedman. 


Pp. 22-67. Hesiodos von Askra und der Verfasser der 
Theogonie. W. Aly. The author of the Works and Days is 
the Hesiod who is mentioned in Theog. 22, but he is not the 
author of the ‘kernel’ of the Theogony. The two poems are 
decidedly different in their poetical technique and in their 
language. 

Pp. 68-90. Vergil und Quintus. P. Becker. The writer 
finds the influence of Virgil in Quintus’ account of the fight 
between Achilles and Memnon (II 395 ff.) and in his descrip- 
tion of the boxing match (IV 284-404). 
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Pp. 91-96. Nonniana. Arthur Ludwich. Textual notes 
on Dion. 2, 425; 5, 225; 11, 227; 22, 288; 25, 440; 83, 175; 
33, 195; 34, 157; 42, 288; 48, 114. 

Pp. 97-109. Plutarchstudien. K. Ziegler. III. Seitenstet- 
tensis und Matritensis. 


Pp. 110-127. Der Frontinuskommentar. C. Thulin. 


Pp. 128-152. Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Tertullian- 
textes. E. Kroymann. 


Miszellen—P. 153. W.A. Baehrens. Zu Apollodors Chro- 
nik (ed. Jacoby, P.339)- Bergk’s proposal (Rh. Mus., XX XVII 
362) to read tpitw for Sevrépw is supported by a passage in 
Justin, XII 16, 8—Pp. 153-4. Karl Praechter. Zu Julian or. 
4,p. 135 cA proposal to read 76 pécov é aitov 
pécov, To Tois voepois avrov Baciriéa éx tHS 
trAavwpévors péons tafews.—P. 155. P.Corssen. Zu Plinius N. 
H. XIV 58 und XVII 239. The writer finds that two of his 
own ‘emendations’ are unnecessary.—Pp. 155-6. E. Stechert. 
Zum Prolog der disticha Catonis.—Pp. 157-60. A. Brinkmann. 
Nachtrage. In the @avyara of Kosmas and Damian, 17, 21, p. 
142 D., read: 6 dddXos eis Tov aobevoivtos E>y.—P. 160. 
Ch. Huelsen. Nachtrag zu S. 16, 1. 


Pp. 161-201.. Randglossen zu den Hellenika von Oxyrhyn- 
chos. F. Rihl. On the expedition of Demaenetos, on éydoov 
éros, 4, I, on the credibility of Xenophon. 


Pp. 202-216. Der Staatsstreich der Vierhundert. Th. Len- 
schau. A study of the coup d’état of the Four Hundred. 
The documents given by Aristotle, ’A@. woA., 30-31, are the 
work of a commission of one hundred which was appointed 
by the Five Thousand. He has inserted them in the wrong 
place, immediately after the assembly at Kolonos. They ought 
to come after the fall of the Four Hundred. 


Pp. 217-238. Wort- und Versrhythmus bei Homer. K. 
Witte. A study of the Homeric use of trochaic words which 
end in a consonant. In and tp the is long. 


Pp. 239-250. Lenaden oder Anthesterien? FE. Petersen. 
Discussion of a group of fifth-century Attic vases recently 
published by A. Frickenhaus. 


Pp. 251-256. Horaz Ode I 32. R.Reitzenstein. The point 
of the poem is, May I sing now inter arma as well as I ever 
sang in times of peace and idleness. For Alcaeus in the midst 
of war or after the dangers of sea-faring sang not of the dura 
navis, dura fugae mala, dura belli, but of love and wine. And 
such songs are to me /aborum dulce lenimen medicumque. 
Read poscimur, not poscimus, in the first line. 
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Pp. 257-278. Drei Epigramme des Martial. G. Friedrich. 
Epigram IV 8 describes the Emperor's day. Hence read 
continet in line 1, not conterit. Epigram VI 3, like Statius, 
Silv. I 1, was written in October, 90. In Epigram VII 87 the 
proper names should be written, Claudilla (7), Telesina (8), 
Labyrtae (9). 


Pp. 279-285. Umfang der Liicke in Tacitus dialogus de 
oratoribus. K. Barwick. The lacuna amounted to just 1/12 
of the entire work, or about 23 Teubner pages. Decembrio’s 
statement Post hec deficiunt sex folia must be a mistake. He 
should have said sex pagellae. 


Pp. 286-296. Ueber die Bedeutung des Namens Hellespont 
bei den Geographen. A. Klotz. The name ‘EAAjorovros was 
extended to the Aegean Sea only in the imagination of a 
grammarian who misinterpreted certain passages of poetry. 


Pp. 297-306. Der Mythos von der Geburt des Dionysos in 
den Bakchen des Euripides. P. Corssen. Proposes éreimep 
for éxeivos (243), and perhaps Avwv vw for Avvvaov (294). 


Miszellen—Pp. 307-9. J. M. Stahl. Zu den “Iyvevrai des 
Sophokles. Kvvyyéow (44) is formed from xuvyyéooey, not from 
xuvyyeiv. Moévov (265) refers to maida, not to onéos. In 296 
read xas (=xaiads). In 322-3 read éyxopd’ éravOeui- 
fe, and translate, “und vernehmliche Tongebilde schmiickt sie 
auf den Saiten wiederum aus.” In 324-6 read od répx rpovedw 
... TOUT’ érexvnoaro, and translate, “die Sache, wegen der ich 
mich biicke im Schritt, sei tberzeugt, dass der Damon, wer er 
auch sein mag, sie listig ins Werk gesetzt hat”.—Pp. 309-12. 
L. Meister. Zu den kyprischen Alphabetinschriften (Le Bas 
—Waddington, 2725 and Newton, Inscr. Brit. Mus. II 152 
n. 382).—Pp. 312-16. K. Preisendanz. Zu den griechischen 
Zauberpapyri. Textual notes on Pap. Mus. Lugd. Bat. J. 384. 
—Pp. 316-19. E. Hohl. Zur Historia Augusta (Vita Severi 
17,6). The influence of this passage is traced in Aur. Vict., 
Caes. 20, 10—P. 319. W. A. Baehrens withdraws his state- 
ment (p. 153) that Bergk proposed to change the text of Diog. 
Laert. V 11.—P. 320. A. Brinkmann. Liickenbiisser. K. W. 
Kriiger’s proposal to read od pevro Aiyirriov ye is supported by 
a Rylands papyrus of the second century. In Diogenes of 
Apollonia, fr. 5 D, in Hippocr. 123, 21 K., and in Athen. XIII 
604 a, the ye after pévro: should be struck out. 


Pp. 321-335. Ist die Alexandra dem Tragiker Lykophron 
abzusprechen? P.Corssen. A defence, against Beloch and 
others, of the traditional date of the poem. 


Pp. 336-354. Zum Zeushymnus des Kallimachos. K. Zieg- 
ler. 1. Zeus is the god of kings—a view accepted by the 
astrologers in the Hellenistic period, probably in Egypt. 2.On 
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the liturgic use of xaipe. 3. The influence of Hesiod Pindar 
and Aeschylus on Callimachus. 


Pp. 355-360. Zu Aristophanes Thesmophoriazusen. — Paul 
Maas. In line 2 read dAvwv, in 277, éa° omevde, in 604, Tap ” for 
yap (and transpose 603 and 604), in 809, of8’ Avuros rovré ye 

Pp. 361-365. Zu Menander. Paul Maas. 1. Der Stil- 
wechsel in der Erkennungsszene der Perikeiromene. 2. No- 
minativ statt Vokativ bei Frauennamen auf -s. 3. zav (proposed 
in Sam. 252, 333). 4. Citharistes 46 f. In 47 write pyfapas 
(scil. rovavra Aoyifov). 

Pp. 366-394. Antiochos und Stratonike. Josef Mesk. A 
comparative study of the various versions of the story. Lu- 
cian’s version, De Dea Syr. 17. 18, must be the closest to the 
original form. Directly or indirectly, the story was influenced 
by Euripides’ Hippolytus. 

Pp. 395-412. Die Martyrerakten von Lugudunum 177 
(Eusebius h. e. V 1 ff.). U. Kahrstedt. 


Pp. 413-418. Zur Lehre von den Freilassungen in der 
romischen Kaiserzeit. S. Brassloff. Argues, from passages 
in Julian, Paulus and Modestin, that under the Empire manu- 
mission might be done by proxy. 


Pp. 419-428. Handschriftliches zu Cicero’s De officiis. C. 
A. Atzert. Description of a twelfth-century MS in the Royal 
Library at Brussels, No. 10036. 


Pp. 429-447. Zu Curtius Rufus. W. A. Baehrens. On 
the prosody of the clausula, which agrees in many points with 
the prosody of Plautus. Application of the theories advanced 
to many passages of the text. 


Pp. 448-452. In Sachen Abderas. M. L. Strack. Defence 
of the author’s book Die antiken Miinzen von Thrakien, I I 
(1912), against an attack by von Wilamowitz. 


Miszellen—P. 453. C. O. Zuretti. Anth. Pal. V 191. The 
Surrovwv ypdppa is the letter s—Pp. 453-454. S. Sudhaus. 
Samia 327. Read, apeis—Pp. 455-459. S. 
Sudhaus. Ciris V. 48. Read, impia pro Stygiis est quondam 
exterrita templis. In Culex, 127, for insigni read ignipedum. 
—Pp. 459-461. P. E. Sonnenburg. De Ciceronis officina. 
Discussion of Cat. III 25. Both of the sentences “atque illae 
tamen omnes dissensiones” are not needed. The second one 
was probably written first, and the first one was written later 
to take its place—Pp. 461-464. E. Hohl. Tacitus und der 
jiingere Plinius. On the relation between the Panegyricus of 
Pliny and the speech in Tacitus’ Histories, I 15-16, about the 
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adoption of Piso. It cannot be proved that Tacitus’ “ adoption ” 
speech is the earliest. 


Pp. 465-476. “On und as bei Plato als Hilfsmittel zur 
Bestimmung der Zeitfolge seiner Schriften. H. Kallenberg. 
A study of ‘hiatus’ in the last group of Plato’s dialogues 
suggests that the Philebus is the earliest one of the group. 


Pp. 477-514. Zur Kritik einiger ciceronischer Reden. A. 
Klotz. Textual notes on the speeches Cum Senatui gratias 
egit, Cum populo gratias egit, and De Domo sua. 


Pp. 515-528. A che punto siamo con l’interpretazione dei 
testi etruschi? Elia Lattes. Notes on the relation of Etruscan 
to Oscan and Umbrian. 


Pp. 529-537. Die Lokalhistorie von Sikyon bei Menaich- 
mos, Pausanias und den Chronographen. F. Pfister. 


Pp. 538-559. Die literarische Ueberlieferung des Prome- 
theusmythos. W. Aly. The earliest references to Prometheus 
(Hesiod, Semonides, Sappho) suggest the existence of a 
‘Hymnos’ on the Creation of Man. The Prometheus of Aes- 
chylus is a new type. 


Pp. 560-583. Die Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Maximus 
tS ea H. Mutschmann. The archetype of our MSS is the 
egius. 


Pp. 584-595. Euripides Hypsipyle. E. Petersen. 


Pp. 596-602. Strassburger literarische Papyri. W.Cronert. 
I. Ionisches Schriftwerk. 


Pp. 603-609. Zu altitalischen Sprachdenkmalern. H. Ehr- 
lich. I. Zum carmen arvale. II. Zur Fuciner Bronze. 


Pp. 610-630. Beitrage zur Geschichte der antiken Schrift. 
A. Mentz. I. 6 é&vpvyxos xapaxryp. II. Die Entstehungszeit 
der griechischen Tachygraphie. The art seems to have been 
practised in Rome earlier than in Greece. III. Zur Geschichte 
der lateinischen Zahlzeichen. The statement in Isidore, Orig. 
I 22, “vulgares notas Ennius primus mille et centum invenit”’, 
means: “Ennius hat die Volksnoten M=mille und C=centum 
als erster erfunden”. IV. Die Notensammlung Senecas. 


Miszellen—Pp. 631-2. J. M. Stahl. Zu Pindar. In frag. 
221 Schroed. read vat apeiBwv.—Pp. 632-3. W. 
Crénert. Zu den Troerinnen des Euripides. ’Apfpéra, 536, 
refers to Movoa at the beginning of the chorus.—P. 634. E. 
Schwyzer. Die Inschrift von Nebi-Abel (Dittenberger IO. 
606).—Pp. 635-6. Th. Birt. Hellespont. In the Ciris, 413, 
‘Hellespontus’ means the Aegean (cp. Strabo, VII fr. 58). 
‘Amplectitur’ is passive, and the line should read: “qua 
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curvus terris amplectitur Hellespontus ”.—Pp. 636-7. W. Aly. 
| Zur Ueberlieferung des Dialogus. Note on Vat. 4498.—Pp. 
| 638-9. K. Barwick. Nachtrag (to pp. 279 ff.). Textual 

notes on the Dialogus of Tacitus—Pp. 639-40. A. Brink- 
| mann. Liickenbiisser. 10. In BGU II 597 read: qwoddpe, 
| 


gwogopéovoa das, pas épe Aaprds. 11. The verb dpri- 
xpoteiv, With the meaning of ovyxporeiv, occurs in Strabo, XV 1, 
32, p. 700. 12. At the beginning of Isidore’s treatise Institu- 
tionum Disciplinae, read ‘debet’ (impersonal) for debere. 


W. P. Mustarp. 


Tue Jouns Hopxins UNIversItTy. 


GLoTTa: Band IV. (1912-13.) 


Pp. 1-21. K. Witte, Homerische Sprach- und Versge- 
schichte. Die Entstehung der ionischen Langzeile. Summarizes 
the results of the author’s studies publisht in previous volumes 
of Glotta (A. J. P. XXXIII (1912), 223, 473; XXXIV (1913), 
227 sq., 231), and develops, mainly from them, the theory that 
the epic hexameter originated in the fusion of two shorter 
lines, of four and two feet respectively. (This theory was 
first exprest, very briefly, at Glotta III. 148, but is here for the 
first time fully set forth and defended.) “Alle Homerverse 
zerfallen in drei Kategorien, je nachdem sie entweder die 
bukolische Diarese oder die Hepthemimeres oder, bei Nicht- 
vorhandensein dieser beiden Einschnitte, die weibliche Casur 
aufweisen” (p. 14). Of these only the first is original; the 
second is developt from the first, and the third from the second. 


Pp. 22-49. E. Fraenkel, Graeca-Latina. 1) Grammatische 
und syntaktische Bemerkungen zu griech. 6éms. The original 
stem of the word (found Hom. and Thess.) was $émor- (gen. 
Gémoros, dat. Oémort). This was the weak grade of a compound 
noun, (representing Jeuepo-, see Wackernagel Verm. Beitr. 
10 ff.) + ora-, the root of torn used without formative affix. 
In such root-nouns the weak grade shows a complete loss of 
the root-final (cf. Vedic dhiyam-dhé, dat. sg., <-dhd, etc.) ; 
Gémoros and 6éuor are therefore regular forms; by analogy 
with them 6éms (for *6ewors) and 6éuora were substituted for 
*epioras and *Oepiorav. In later Greek naturally followed 
the analogy of more familiar categories in its declension. It 
was originally concrete, as the name of a goddess (“die fest 
und unverbriichlich Stehende”). [On this point cf. Kretsch- 
mer, below.]| The occasional use of the word as a neuter 
is not original, as some have supposed, but secondary, being due 
to the analogy of such words as mpémov, éfdv, Sixasov, etc. 
2) Zur Vereinigung zweier Synonyma zu einem Wortganzen. 
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Additional Greek and Slavic material to the “ Iteratives, Blends 
and ‘ Streckformen’” quoted by Wood, Modern Philology IX. 
2, 1 ff. (e. g. xaAai's, a name for the cock, cf. cadéw, deidw ; Rus- 
sian shylo-bylo, “there lived—there was”, i. e. “there lived 
once upon atime”). 3) Zu griech. cAglev, xAciLew und aksl. 
blagosloviti, czech. blahoslavie, blahoslaven. ‘Two cases of con- 
fusion between originally distinct word-groups whose meanings 
were similar. 4) Zu duq¢uavaxrifer. Slavic parallel. 5) Zum 
Wechsel von -k- und -v- Suffixen. 6) 16 vixos=% vixy. The 
neuter stem of the cow? not merely a contamination of vixy 
with etacized veixos (Wackernagel), but a new formation under 
the analogy of oévos, xpéros. The s-stem is found in com- 
pounds earlier than the xow7. 7) xvjotis ‘Riickgrat’. (Ad- 
ditional note on Glotta II.1.) 8) Zum separativen Gebrauche 
abgeleiteter Verba. (Addition to Glotta III. 201 ff., 279.) 
9) Lat. primorés. <primus with compv. suffix (so Sommer) ; 
cf. Eng. former,to OE. formest[a]=Gth. frumists. 10) Lat. 
hibernum> franz. hivers, ital. inverno und lat. testimonium> 
franz. témoin, ital. testimonio ‘Zeuge’. Substitution of a 
derivative adjective for original substantive; abstract becoming 
concrete. 11) Zur Verwendung der Adversativpartikel in 
Doppelfragen. Apropos of Lat. an for at-ne, anne (Skutsch) ; 
parallels from Gk. and Skt. 12) Zur Bezeichnung von Lokal- 
itaten in den idg. Sprachen. : 


Pp. 50-51. P. Kretschmer, Zum Namen der Themis. 
originally an earth-goddess, and only secondarily goddess of 
law and order; this fits Fraenkel’s (above p. 22) etymology 
(‘die “ Stehende’) quite as well as the meaning F. thinks 
original. 


Pp. 51-78. A. Rosenberg, Etruskisches. I. Zur etruskischen 
Wortbildung. On the etr. suffixes -na, -u, -a, -ie (and combi- 
nations thereof); W. Schulze has shown that gentile names 
were formed with them, but R. maintains that they had a much 
wider scope: ‘pradikative Begriffe, die ein Ding in einen 
gewissen Kreis einordnen....ais ist demnach Gottheit (=das 
“Gott sein’), ais-na ein Wesen, welches auf dieses Attribut 
Anspruch hat’, etc. To the same group belongs -ve, which 
Torp wrongly maintained was a preterite formative. II. Zu 
den Agramer Mumienbinden. An ingenious and attractive 
study of the interpretation of this ‘litany’, producing a number 
of important results. Of especial interest are, for example, 
the identification of the Etr. expression for deus animalis (cf. 
Servius on Aen. III. 168), and the plausible identification of 
the affix -m as the Etr. relative pronoun. 


Pp. 78-143. M. Lambertz, Zur Ausbreitung des Super- 
nomen oder Signum im rémischen Reiche. No distinction is 
observable between the terms supernomen and signum (a 
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second cognomen, for which even the word cognomen itself is 
sometimes ioosely jused). The second name frequently added 
with qui et (6 xa‘) in inscriptions is the same thing. This 
second name originated in various ways; it might be a trans- 
lation into Greek or Latin of a barbaric given name, or an 
arbitrary substitute therefor, or a modification of the father’s 
or husband’s name (sometimes the father’s name itself), or a 
nickname, pet-name, or the like; it might also be taken from 
the name of a club or association to which the person belonged 
(Concordius, etc.). L. combats the view of Diehl, according 
to which the signum is a different thing from the second name 
introduced by qui et, and is regularly a form in -ius, meaning 
a member of a society or guild. The facts do not bear out 
this distinction—The appearance of fem. signa with the masc. 
ending -ius Diehl explained by the supposition that guild- 
members, both male and female, were called, as such, by masc. 
adjectives (Concordius, a member of the guild Concordia, 
whether man or woman). This L. rejects; he finds an explan- 
ation for the irregularity of gender in a very complicated—and 
unconvincing—combination of analogy and popular confusion 
of forms. (A much more likely explanation is given by 
Kretschmer, below, p. 207.) L. gives a very complete and 
interesting collection of examples, arranged by provinces of 
the empire. 


Pp. 144-165. F. Hartmann, Die Behandlung der lateinischen 
Wortfamilien im Unterricht. Undertakes to show the useful- 
ness for pedagogic—as well as scientific—purposes of detailed 
studies in the semantic development of words etymologically 
related. The theory is illustrated by discussions of the fol- 
lowing groups: (1) pés, peddlis, pedadrius, pedes, pedester, 
pedum, pedare, antepés, compés, pedica (>peccare), impedire, 
impedimenta, expedire, expeditid, praepedire, oppidum, oppido. 
(2) arx, arca, arcdnus, arcére, coercére, exercére, exerci- 
tus, exercitdtus, exercitatid, arma (! derived from arcére, as 
“ Schutzwaffen ”), armarium, artus (arctus),disertus,etc. (3) 
téla, etc. (: texere). (4) lavere, lavare and cognates. 


Pp. 165-187. G. Herbig, Neue etruskische Funde aus 
Grotte S. Stefano und Montagna. Besides publishing the 
text of two new inscriptions (both very brief), H. discusses at 
length the meaning of the etr. forms in the suffix -/ (-a/), 
which he believes to be probably genitive case-forms in origin, 
but which in some cases “man infolge ihrer besonderen syn- 
taktischen Verwendung nicht mehr als genetiv empfand”, so 
that to them sometimes “ bei ausgesprochener genetivischer Ver- 
wendung von neuem das Genetiv-Suffix -s oder -sa antrat” 
(Against the theory of E. Lattes, Glotta III. 166 ff., according 
to which -/ or -al is an adjective-forming suffix.) 
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Pp. 187-200. F. Skutsch, Der lateinische Accent. The 
change from the IE. system of free accentuation to a universal 
expiratory accent on the first syllable is “ gemeinitalisch ”’, but 
not “uritalisch”; it dates from about the 6th or 5th century 
B. C., and was due to direct influence from Etruscan. A study 
of Greek proper names in Etruscan shows that Etr. had the 
same strong stress on the first syllable, other syllables being 
reduced in a manner strikingly parallel to the Latin. In both 
languages unaccented short vowels were frequently lost en- 
tirely ; in such cases an adjacent liquid or nasal became voca- 
lized (Etr. atinta; Lat. *agro-los> *agrlos> *agerlos> agel- 
lus) ; the vocalic liquid or nasal became finally er, en, etc., in 
Latin. In other cases an unaccented vowel became reduced to 
a Schwa, which in Latin tended to become i in open, e in 
closed syllables. S. denies that unaccented a, for instance, 
could directly be changed to e or i as the result of expiratory 
accent; he thinks such conditions could only change a to a 
reduced vowel—call it Schwa—which then might, under the 
influence of different surrounding sounds, become e, i, u, etc. 
The further change in Latin accent, which resulted in the 
system found in historic times, occurred about the 4th century 
B.c., and S. thinks it may have been due to the influence of 
the Greek language (altho he admits there are grave difficul- 
ties in the way, and does not undertake a proof of the sugges- 
tion—which has been made previously by Kretschmer and 
others). 


Pp. 200-206. P. Kretschmer, Eingeritzte griechische In- 
schrift eines apulischen Gefasses. Newly discovered vase 
with very archaic inscription (6th century!), apparently re- 
cording the owner’s triumph in some sort of fight. K. reads: 
tvxaios (or Tvxaiws) BAapin(v) ras 
mre(v) pds and translates (omitting the last word) : 
Arkesilavos aus Tyche drosch (oder Ark. drosch durch einen 
glicklichen Zufall?) ochsenmassig dem Flamini(u)s (oder 
Blaminis) die Rippen.... 


P. 207. P. Kretschmer, Zu den weiblichen Signa auf-tus. 
(Cf. Lambertz, above, p. 89.) An early case of the modern 
usage by which a woman takes the surname of husband or 
father without change of form (“ Herr Fabricius; Frau, Frau- 
lein Fabricius ”—not Fabricia!). 


P. 208. O. Lautensach, 
The forms with y alone are correct. 


P. 208. P.Kretschmer, Boiot. dcavrév. For aio- by dissimi- 
lation, cf. Agustus, asculto. 


Pp. 209-242. K. Witte, Die Vokalcontraction bei Homer. 
Uncontracted forms occurring in cases where we normally ex- 
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pect contraction are not voluntary concessions of the poets to the 
Ionic language of every day (Bechtel) ; such variations are to be 
explained by one of the three following principles : (1) Inflection 
of Homeric formulae (A. J. P. XXXIV (1913), 227 sq.) in 
certain parts of the verse, especially at the end of it; thus the 
accus. to jpeis and jyiv is generally jyéas as a dissyllable 
(also gen. jpéwv). (2) Late imitations of passages in which 
two vowels were originally uncontracted, but were misunder- 
stood by the imitators as contracted (because so pronounced 
in the ‘Umgangssprache’ of their time). (3) Avoidance for 
metrical reasons of a tribrach or cretic; this is often found in 
connexion with (1) above, as in juéwv. Witte closes with 
some general remarks on methods of Homeric study; he 
argues the necessity of studying all the facts of the Homeric 
language, and the danger of basing generalizations about the 
relationship of different parts of the epics on one or two arbi- 
trarily selected data. 


Pp. 242-245. J. Wackernagel, Varia. 1. Zu Pind. Pyth. 
IV 250 (446). Read with Didymos rav IleAiao < Christ : 
govov requirit Gildersleeve>. 2. Die Deminutivendung -dd¢vov. 
The a is long; in early examples it occurs exclusively after 
p and ¢; cf. €vAngdiov (Hippocr.). 3. dcov dcov (NT), cf. Ar. 
Vesp. 213 dcov daov oridnv. 4. Zu Glotta III 44. Reply to 
criticism of Schmalz. 


Pp. 245-248. E. Nachmanson, Ueber die Lautverbindung pv. 
Repeated cases of simplification to w (vr). 


Pp. 249-253. A. Debrunner, ’Emovows. émovovov (ap- 
tov) in the Lord’s prayer; émi (sc. “ fiir 
den betreffenden Tag bestimmt”. 

Pp. 253-261. E. Lofstedt, Sprachliche und epigraphische 
Miscellen. Ten brief notes; among them (1) Pl. Poen. 659 
tu...agere tuam rem occasiost (contamination of different 
modes of expression; text is sound). (6) Vulgar Latin + 
for d. (10) The collocation bonus (et) optimus (late Latin). 


Pp. 261-262. V.Ussani, Ariamne=Ariadne. Further light 
on Glotta III 275 (A. J. P. XXXIV (1913), 230). 


Pp. 262-265. A. Ehrenzweig, Zur Frage der Einreihung 
des neuen Bruchsttickes des etruskischen Mumientextes. (Her- 
big, Abh. Bayr. Akad. ph-h. K1. 25. 4.) 


Pp. 265-280. W. A. Baehrens, Vermischtes iiber latein- 
ischen Sprachgebrauch. I. Perdux Adjektiv nach redux. 
(Sext. Aurel. Victor. Liber de Caes. c. 33. 31; p. 112. 5 ff.) 
II. Ueber den Nominativus Absolutus. Occurs as early as 
Curtius (contrary to Schmalz’s statement). III. Zu einer 
Form der Attraktion. eo quo for eo quod (late Latin). IV. 
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Bemerkenswerter Gebrauch des Singulars. Separative or dis- 
tributive; as vitam excellentium virorum, and conversely cum 
mulieris ingeniis (Seneca; for mulierum). V. Einiges tiber 
unpersOnliches potest und debet. VI. prae mit Accus. (By 
analogy with propter.) VII. per=propter. Occurs in Fron- 
tinus as well as later. VIII. postquam= post, and IX. propter 
=pro. Late Latin. 


Pp. 280-293. R. Methner, Ueber den Gebrauch von aliquis 
in negativen und quisquam in affirmativen Satzen. These 
usages are nowhere satisfactorily accounted for in the Latin 
grammars. “ Aliquis, ‘any one, it matters not who’, is generally 
used in affirmative sentences. But it is also found in negative 
sentences, when the speaker does not simply represent a thing 
as unreal, but first pictures to himself the possibility of the 
thing in order forthwith to deny (or to dispute) this possi- 
bility”. (Also, of course, when the negation applies not to 
the whole sentence but toa single part of it.) “Quisquam, 
‘any one at all’, is generally used in negative sentences. But 
it is also found in non-negative sentences, when the speaker 
wishes to indicate a doubt as to the correctness of that which 
is contained in the sentence with quisquam, or wishes to make 
it appear as though he had such a doubt”. 


Pp. 294-299. H. Petersson, Lateinische und Griechische 
Etymologien. 1. Lat. classis, to ON. hlada ‘laden’ etc. 2. 
Lat. fulld ( :*fullare ‘walken’>fr. fouler etc.) to Lith. baldyti, 
baldas, Swed. bulta, Eng. bolt etc. 3. Lat. floccus (for *flécus) 
to Germ. Blahe ‘grobes Leintuch zur Bedeckung’. 4. Lait. 
paedor: Skt. payus ‘After’. 5. Lat. asser for *arsser: Lith 
ardai ‘Stangengeriist’ etc. 6. Griech. Skt. cipha ‘ Rute’. 
7. Griech. toads ‘Wurfspiess’: Lat. sudis ‘Spitze’, ‘ sublica’ 
etc. 


Pp. 299-302. R. G. Kent, Zu den orthographischen Regeln 
des Lucilius. Further defense of L.’s rule about ei and i (cf. 
AJP. 32. 272 ff.), against Sommer and Skutsch (Glotta I 309 
f., III 353 f.). 


Pp. 303-304. E. Weidner, BapBapos.<semit.-babyl. barbaru 
‘der Fremde’. [The author seems unaware that the Sanskrit 
language has a word barbara-s, also meaning ‘ foreigner, bar- 
barian’, whose original meaning was ‘stammering ’—clearly 
onomatopoetic. | 


_ P.304. P. Kretschmer, Oppidum<ob+ pedes: id quod ped- 
ibus obest. (Cf. above p. 155 f.) 


P. 305. Notice of the death of Franz Skutsch, whose place 
as coeditor of Glotta will be taken by W. Kroll. 


Pp. 305-309. P.Kretschmer, Mythische Namen. 1. Achill. 
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<*ayAos : dxyos ‘Trauer’; he rules over the Béies ( : 
pevor ‘die Toten’); for the Muppiddves also cf. pippos’ 
Hesych., so that we have in A. originally a sort of ruler of the 
dead! (Perhaps as ‘der Friihverstorbene’.) 2. Nestor 
(vécros, véowat): cannot well be other than one of those 
figures that symbolize the annual return of vegetation. 3. 
Kekrops. <xépxoy ‘mit Schwanz versehen’ (so represented 
in art). A chthonic demon. 


Pp. 310-430. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1910. Greek 
by P. Kretschmer ; Italic by F. Hartmann and M. Lambertz. 


Pp. 431-455. Indices by K. Witte. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Aegean Days. Such is the title of Professor Manatt’s 
book (London, John Murray). I also have had Aegean days, 
too few of them, and as I read I sigh with old Alkman, Bade 
Bade xnpvAos env, and I do not stop to ask what BdAe means 
—Paal or another—and I do not beg D’Arcy Thompson to 
enlighten me as to the identity of the xypvAos with the king- 
fisher. The wings of a dove will answer as well as the wings 
of the Phaedrus. A book like this wakes memories, rouses 
yearnings. I fish out of the recesses of my desk the note-book 
in which I jotted down the stages of my sixty days in Greece, 
and I find that on the twelfth of May 1896 a wave of the 
Aegean curled over into my pocket, and wellnigh obliterated 
the record—not too legible before. But it was after the 
twelfth that we lay off Andros for several hours, and I see 
once more the white houses climbing up the steep slope, sit 
once more in the kapheneion of the hospitable villagers, and 
gaze at the strange slate walls of which I made a rude drawing 
at the time. Andros has been nearer to me ever since (A. J. 
P. XVII 356), and I am glad that Professor MANaTT made 
his summer home on the island, and entered into the life of the 
people, as few foreigners could do. The classical scholar is 
always seeking the old in the new, but the new has its rights. 
Somehow excavations always stir a regret for the life that 
has been displaced; and Professor MaANatt’s story owes its 
special charm to his familiarity with both worlds—his sympathy 
with the homely present and his love of the ideal past. But I 
must not linger on Andros as not so long ago I lingered on 
Poros (A. J. P. XX XIII 363), nor yield to the temptation of 
recalling my memory of a day on Delos—a day of fasting by 
reason of the yAvxoya of the day before; but for all that I 
climbed up Kynthos, which ‘lifts its awful form’ three hundred 
and seventy feet above the level of the sea, and wondered if 
Aristophanes would have called it iyuxépara KivOov, if he had 
ever been there, to say nothing of Vergil’s literary geography : 

per iuga Cynthi 
Exercet Diana choros, quam mille secutae 
Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades. 


There was no room on the summit of Kynthos for all the 
members of Dérpfeld’s company. At least most of them 


*S. C. G. 396 read: a <not yet, perhaps never to be,> unriddled Bdre. 
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thought so. But for the curiosity of the thing I must not 
suppress a note I made on the chapter headed A Modern 
Greek Pilgrimage, in which Professor Manatr describes the 
panegyris on Tenos, and tells us how the church of the Pana- 
gia Phaneromene ‘is as full of votive offerings as ever was 
the Epidauric temple’. Among these votive offerings ‘hangs’, 
he says, ‘a big silver ship, and here is the story’: 


A great ship overtaken by a storm sprang a leak, and was going 
down. The captain called upon the Virgin of Tenos to save him from 
sinking, and forthwith a great fish appeared, swam into the hole, and 
neatly plugged it up. The ship came into port with flying colours, and 
here you have it in solid silver, with the great fish in fine gold. On my 
asking when this occurred, my friend replied without a wink: Oh, but 
a few years ago. 


But a few years ago I made a pilgrimage to Bristol, moved 
thereto by the force majeure of one who wished to see the 
home of Edward Colston, the great philanthropist, the head of 
her house. In Bristol there are memorials of Edward Colston 
on every hand, among others a bronze statue, the pedestal of 
which is enriched with tablets of bronze illustrative of Col- 
ston’s career, and bronze dolphins at each corner. On one of 
these tablets is to be seen the great ship neatly plugged by a 
great fish. The fish is the dolphin, the same ‘ philanthropic 
creature’, as the ancients called him, that figures at the four 
corners of the pedestal and on the Colston coat of arms. This 
story of the singular deliverance of one of Colston’s ships is 
still told, and listened to without a wink. Whynot? Nor am 
I the one to wink. 


Aegeus is Poseidon, as everyone knows, the Old Man of the 
Sea who will not let me go; and so I must make one more 
note on Aegean Days. I would fain let that note pertain to 
Keos (A. J. P. XXVII 481). What a trinity—Simonides, 
Bakchylides, Prodikos; but Lesbos must have the preference 
this time. Writing of Pausanias some years ago I made the 
trivial observation that the copying of guide-books did not 
preclude actual vision (Atlantic Monthly 79, 1897, p. 637). 
Planning a visit to Italy years before I was able to carry out 
my purpose, I laid in a supply of guide-books—Murray and 
Forster being thechief. It is tome quite conceivable that even 
in these days of the supremacy of Baedeker a traveller might 
have recourse to those ancient manuals, in which much will be 
found that Baedeker passes over; and to this day I sometimes 
look into the fourteenth edition of Reichard’s Passagier auf der 
Reise . . . durchweg berichtigt und erganzt bis zum April 1849 
—my guide, philosopher and friend of 1850-1853. Now, 
Sappho needs the setting of Lesbos, and lecturing on Sappho 
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thirty odd years ago, I introduced my talk by quoting Sy- 
monds’s lush description of the island. I had no means of 
knowing whether Symonds had ever visited ‘ Mytilini’ or not, 
and took for granted that it was a literary vision. Symonds’s 
phrases are haunting, and I was interested to find that ina 
recent work on the Island of Lesbos by an accomplished 
scholar who knows Sappho’s home intimately, Symonds’s 
words are blended with those of a far less ambitious descrip- 
tion of the island. Here we have Polemon and Pausanias 
over again. 


The first botany put into my childish hands was based on 
the sexual system of Linnaeus. De Candolle seems to have 
been unknown to the compilers of that far-off time, and we 
played innocently enough with pistils and stamens and seed- 
vessels—as innocently as we read the Second Eclogue of 
Vergil. We were not of an age to see the poetical side of the 
' Vegetable Kingdom. We were not introduced into the Botan- 
ical Garden of Erasmus Darwin, and some years were to 
elapse before I read Jean Paul Richter’s profound reflexion 
that the ways of the flowers are not as our ways, that the 
chaste lily spreads her bridal bed under the eye of the sun and 
hides her mouth in the darkness of the earth, whereas we... 
It is not so long ago that I chanced upon some verses of a 
minor French poet—I cannot recall the name, but the verses 
themselves linger in a sadly capricious memory: 


Heureux les palmiers! Leurs amours 
Vont sur les ailes de la brise 

De l’'amant inconnu toujours 

A l’amante toujours surprise. 

Rien de réel ne vient troubler 

L’idéal essor de leurs fiévres. 

Ils ont livresse du baiser 

Sans avoir a subir les lévres. 


And I wondered whether this Epithalamium of the Dioecious 
might be of service in the modern method of introducing 
young children into the mysteries of sex. But unless I am 
misinformed, the botanical method is no longer in vogue, and 
the instruction given is much more direct and practical. The 
advance in education is something portentous. When I first 
taught Aristophanes to advanced classes, a deeply religious 
student of mine excused himself from attending my analysis 
of the Lysistrata. Last summer a modified version of the 
Lysistrata was enacted as an amateur society play in a most 
refined environment. Inthe early days of our Baltimore Univer- 
sity, Professor Goodwin of Harvard, who had made a special 
study of Plato’s Republic, was invited to lecture on the ideal 
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state of the great prose poet. When he came to the fifth book, 
Goodwin refused to discuss a system which substituted for the 
family circle ‘the regimen of the stock farm’. To-day, in the 
Journal of Heredity, the organ of the American Genetic Associa- 
tion—no longer the Breeders’ Association—Professor ALEx- 
ANDER GRAHAM BELL tells us How to Improve the Race, and 
how to overcome in a measure the restrictions which the laws 
of society impose on the propagation of the species. It is an 
illuminating essay. It reads not so much like a book of the 
Republic, as like a chapter of the Laws in which Plato recog- 
nizes the metes and bounds of tradition; and it is interesting 
to observe that the plaintiff who succeeded in defeating the 
eugenic laws of Wisconsin made as part of his plea a point 
that was anticipated by Plato. True, the judge before whom 
the case came decided that there was nothing unconstitutional 
in the law that confined examination to one sex; but Plato,—or 
was it Philip of Opus, who knew his Lokrian girls (A. J. P. 
IX 458 foll.+), insists on the inspection of both, though not to 
the same extent—a distinction applauded by Montaigne. If 
matters go on at this rate, I shall be able to bring before the 
world my sexual system of the cases, the only satisfactory 
solution of that difficult branch of syntax—a problem which 
has started me on this whole line of reflexion. 


It may be remembered by some readers of Brief Mention? 
how eagerly I seized upon Freud’s theory of dreams, as bridg- 
ing the gap between optative and potential, and how heartily I 
welcomed the view to which I had committed myself years ago. 
Since then the same great psychologist has founded a Journal 
called Imago, Zeitschrift fiir Anwendung der Psychoanalyse 
auf die Geisteswissenschaften (Leipzig u. Wien, Hugo Heller) 
which deals with the most interesting problems in the most 
interesting way, and Freud’s interpretation of dreams embraces 
the whole dream we call life. The root of the matter is traced 
back to the erotic dream, and in the whole system the sexual 
nisus is almost distressingly prominent, so that one is con- 
stantly reminded of the tense situation in the Lysistrata, to 
which popular play I have just adverted. The speech of 
Aristophanes in the Symposium, considered from this point of 
view, gains in philosophic depth. The preference of daughter 
for father, of mother for son, is explained by the Aristophanic 
theory, as it is explained by the Freud theory, which goes back 


_ * By the way, for xa, 1. 7, from bottom read ya=ye. Hanssen’s xa = dy 
is impossible. 
P. XXXII 4709. 
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to the bifurcation of the sexes. Applications to the phenom- 
ena of language will at once suggest themselves, and the day 
may yet come when the art of speaking and writing correctly, 
the old definition of grammar, will be taught under the title of 
sex hygiene. We need no longer dread the true interpretation 
of active and passive, and supine will no longer be a meaning- 
less word; herein lies, as I have hinted, the ultimate theory 
of the cases, herein the doctrine which evolves the potential 
out of the optative, whereas Brugmann-Thumb leaves the 
choice open, optative out of potential, potential out of optative. 
To me the wish is father to the thought, which is not the same 
thing as the wish is father of the thought and the bifurcation 
comes with the masculine negative od and the feminine nega- 
tive wy. The eternal feminine wins. Freud’s theory opens a 
vast perspective and, if I were younger, I might say with 
Platen, ‘ Frei steht die Folge jedem. Ich fliege voran’. But 
I think of Rembrandt’s ‘Time clipping the wings of Love’, 
and I leave the course open to those who are born to a freedom 
of discussion and expression impossible in the distant times I 
call my own. 


M. Masgueray’s Bibliographie Pratique de la littérature 
grecque (Paris, Klincksieck) is intended for the use of French 
novices in classical philology, and must be measured by that 
standard; and, which is very refreshing, it is thoroughly im- 
bued with the personality of the compiler, who is much more 
than a compiler. In M. Masgueray’s eyes ‘ten verses of 
Sophokles are worth more than ten books of scholia, were they 
of Didymos or Aristarchos’, and those who are acquainted 
with M. Masgueray’s special studies will understand the 
comparative fulness of certain sections. The tone is that of a 
teacher in the circle of his pupils, a paternal tone, more pater- 
nal perhaps than it woul’ be twenty years hence, which one 
hopes M. Masgueray may be spared to see. No dry list of 
books is this bibliography,of M. Masgueray’s. It is full of 
caprices—caprices which affect sometimes the spelling and 
accentuation; but it is a delightful book for all that, perhaps 
by reason of all that, and I should be glad to surrender to it 
all the pages reserved for the current Brief Mention. It 
opens with a chapter of advice to beginners—sound advice for 
the latitude and longitude of Bordeaux. It enlivens the dusty 
way of bibliography by summaries of situations, the ‘gegen- 
wartiger Stand’ business and by criticisms of books, always 
brief, now caustic, now kindly, and in the main just, so far as 
my knowledge goes. One wishes there were more of these 
comments, but the author exercises his sovereign pleasure in 
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such matters; and so from time to time he refers his pupils 
to the leading reviews of the work in question. But you can’t 
count on your cicerone; and when he gets tired of all the 
necessary aridity of the subject, he refers the student to the 
\Bursian-Kroll Jahresbericht or to the Berliner Wochenschrift ; 
for whilst he puts French editions and French works of 
reference first, and his criticisms of French articles constitute 
a valuable feature of the book, the bulk of the bibliography is 
German. M. MAsgueray is no chauviniste, and in fact he 
begins by doing homage to German erudition and German 
methods. ‘Whoever’, he says, ‘wishes to study Greek an- 
tiquity seriously must know German’. ‘L’allemand est la 
langue qu’il lui importe le plus de connaitre. J/] ne la saura 
jamais assez’. The italics are his, but there is no escaping the 
justice of the law thus emphatically laid down; and in like 
manner the first question the American teacher asks the in- 
tending philologian is, ‘Do you know German?’ Once it 
might have been a hard saying, but ‘made in Germany’ rouses 
no susceptibilities now, except here and there in England. 
Such knowledge as M. Masgueray has of American work 
seems to have been filtered through German bibliographies and 
German criticisms; and no American periodical is on his list, 
though the intellectual sympathy between the two republics is 
becoming ever closer, and Americans have a certain affinity 
with French clearness and French incisiveness. Personally I 
have no fault to find with my French critics, and sometimes I 
seem to hear Ja voix du sang still echoing in the third gene- 
ration. The French summarist of the Journal translates 
Brief Mention by Causeries, and I am so grateful for the 
charming word and its charming associations that I forgive 
the silence that envelops the serious element of my quarterly 
talks. But there are other omissions more grave than the 
failure to mention this Journal, but the chapter of omissions 
might be a rather long chapter, and I wish to thank M. Mas- 
QUERAY for one insertion. Apropos Of iournalistic work, M. 
MAsQuErRay gives us the solution of the My problem in the 
Revue Critique. The many reviews in that highly esteemed 
periodical are not by M(o)y or by M(asquera)y himself, 
but by M. Mondry-Beaudouin. 


In recent numbers of the Journal (XXXIV 370, 493), I have 
adverted with a thankful heart to MELTZER’s Jahresbericht on 
Greek Syntax for the years 1906-1910, and the present notice 
written many months ago has been crowded out until now. 
Himself a distinguished specialist in that line of work, MELT- 
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ZER has presented us with clear, and in some cases, detailed 
analyses and valuable criticisms of the various monographs 
that have appeared in the quinquennium covered. Not all, of 
course, but enough to give the reader a notion of the tendency 
of syntactical study and the principal results. Once cut off for 
four or five years from access, direct or indirect, to work 
done outside, and since then taught by fortune to rely on 
my own resources, I am apt to console myself for the lack 
of this and that monograph, and when the other day I chid 
Mr. Mooney for his neglect of the ‘litteratur’ (A. J. P. 
XXXIV 370), I had certain compunctious visitings by reason 
of my own short-comings in that regard. However, I fortify 
myself against self-reproach by the reflection that most of my 
published work follows lines in which a vast apparatus is not 
necessary. As an eminent scholar has said, the kind of work 
to which I am addicted is ‘litterargeschichtlich’ rather than 
‘ sprachwissenschaftlich’, and can be done on the body of the 
authors themselves; and if Stahl with all the resources of the 
land of monographs could afford to waive the whole business 
of bibliography (A. J. P. XXIX 259), I might plead some 
excuse for not having studied and digested all the treatises 
that have passed through MELTZER’s competent hands; and 
yet on looking over the list I find that no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the most important have at least been mentioned, 
and some of them discussed in the Journal—such as Walter 
Petersen’s Greek Diminutives in (XXXII 91-3), Kurt 
Witte’s Singular and Plural and Jones’s Poetic Plural of 
Greek Tragedy (XXXII 234), Brugmann’s Akkusativ der 
Beziehung (XXXI 363), Helbing’s Die Praepositionen bei 
Herodot (XXV 104). Stahl’s Syntax des gr. Verbums was the 
subject of no less than three long papers (XXIX and XXX, 
afterwards published separately), Mutzbauer’s and MELTZzER’s 
contributions have been noticed here and there (e. g. XXX 
358, 478), and abstracts made of Schlachter’s investigations 
(XXIX 243; XXX 105, 478), though not with the fulness of 
MELTzER’s report, due, doubtless, to a special interest in that 
line of research. Brackett’s Temporal Clauses in Herodotus 
gave rise to some remarks (XXVI 489). On Kieckers’ Aor. 
and Pres. Imper. see XXX 235, where the name is misspelt; on 
Reik’s Optative in Polybius see XXX 105; 0n Nilsson’s Causal 
Sentences XXVIII 354; XXXIII 469; on Ogden’s Final and 
Consecutive Inf. XX XI 364. Much more I could not have put 
forth without abusing my editorial privileges, and whenever I 
have been tempted to ride my hobby too hard, I have recalled 
the warning example of President Barnard, who gave page 
after page to Magic Squares in the first edition of Johnson’s 
Cyclopaedia—a subject reduced to reasonable limits by New- 
comb in the second edition (A. J. P. XXV 226). 
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In the beginning there was no need for what we call syno- 
nyms. There were different names for the same things, differ- 
ent aspects of the same thing. There were divine names, there 
were human names. yaAxida xixAnoxovor Oeoi, avdpes xipuvdw. 
There were hieratic names, there were Delphic names for the 
animals. The bee was the honey-she to some, the flower- 
worker to others. The Arabs, I have read somewhere, have 
forty names for the camel. Love’s Labor’s Lost gives a string 
of names for the deer at different stages. Breeders distinguish 
cattle in like manner—sometimes by names that are not in the 
dictionaries. But as time went on, the stamps became flat, the 
colors faded. If the etyma could be restored—well. But 
antique etymologies have only the value of telling us what the 
ancients thought of such and such a word. Hence they are 
useful to us, whether the etymologists were in jest or in 
earnest. The Cratylus of Plato is a philological document, 
however you take it. There was a certain feeling about the 
abraded coin, a certain lingering scent about the faded flower; 
and the sophists, watching the popular use of words, refining 
on it, uttered the challenge ‘Distinguo’. The wise poets, 
Simonides and Pindar, had preceded them. The Index to my 
Pindar gives a number of references to Pindaric usage in this 
regard, and it is not without significance that the first synonym- 
monger came from the same island with Simonides. Prodikos 
of Keos, caricatured by Plato and followed by him—a familiar 
combination—Prodikos of Keos set the fashion; and the fash- 
ion was overdone. We see the same thing in a similar stage 
of English literature, the period of Euphuism; and Costard 
gives a practical lesson in synonyms when he says, ‘ Guerdon, 
O sweet guerdon! better than remuneration, eleven pence 
farthing better’. This synonym-mongery was a praeparatio 
stilistica for perfected prose. Nearly thirty years ago I 
assigned to one of my men the study of synonyms in Antiphon 
—a notorious feature of that orator, and an important point 
in connexion with the question of the genuineness of the 
Antiphontean corpus, and not uninteresting in its bearing upon 
the tradition that Thukydides was a pupil of Antiphon’s, a 
tradition, however idle, that started the study of the articular 
infinitive. At all events, Thukydides 3, 82, is an elaborate 
display of the fad, if it deserves no better name. The whole 
theme has been taken up in HERMANN Mavyer’s Prodikos von 
Keos u. die Anfinge der Synonymik bei den Griechen, the 
first of the Drerup Series of Rhetorical Studies (Paderborn, 
Schoningh). The great work of Heinrich Schmidt, an invalu- 
able repertory of material, lighted up by the responsive glow 
of a sensitive soul, does not deal with the study in historical 
fashion, and Mayer has made a good beginning in the domain 
of the Attic orators, which has interested me for the same 
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reasons that have put the Attic orators in the forefront of my 
syntactical exhibits. The best framed synonyms are often 
wrecked upon metre. In the Greek Anthology 7éAayos, révros 
and @dAacca are interchanged under the stress of versification. 
Who would insist upon pedantic exactness in familiar prose, 
and there is no sense in basing elaborate distinctions on easy 
dialogue. Plato (Meno 88 C) uses otv v@ and pera vow almost 
in the same breath (cf. A. J. P. VIII 219). But what is grata 
negligentia in one sphere becomes disgraceful slipshoddiness in 
another, and I cannot help sympathizing with Thomas Love 
Peacock who refused to tolerate ‘the banner with the strange 
device’. “‘ Strange device’ indeed! Excelsior means ‘taller’, 
not ‘higher’”. But in spite of Roget and March and diction- 
aries of synonyms and ‘antonyms’, the subject seems to have 
fallen into neglect. Professor Hale still continues to con- 
found ‘ prospective’ and ‘anticipatory’, and a devotee of the 
Greek tragic poets, who is currently reported to have brought 
to life and light hundreds, if not thousands of loci conclamati, 
has put in the colophon of one of his translations the funereal 
teXevTn instead of réAos. No wonder that I welcome Dr. 
Mayer’s book, which treats of the influence of Prodikos 
from Sophokles to Isokrates. 


In these days of the linotype—a Baltimore invention, by the 
way—the great dailies have ceased to call attention to a new 
dress. They have followed Goethe’s advice, and are born anew 
every day. The new dress of a periodical printed from mov- 
able type is still an event for printer and for publisher. The 
Greek fonts, procured at considerable expense and trouble 
from the other side, have not lasted my time, as I thought they 
would; and the call for fresh type came from the enterprising 
firm which has had charge of the typographical fortunes 
of the Journal from the beginning. It is a sign of life, of 
courage somewhere. My only fear is that attention will be 
called, not to the persistence of the Journal, but to the age of 
the Editor, and I shall be moved to protest, however ineffec- 
tually, as I protested publicly some years ago, against the 
opprobrious epithet of Nestor. ‘Tome’, said I, ‘ Nestor is the 
only hateful character in the Iliad. In the Odyssey he is more 
tolerable. In my eyes the chief merit of Nestor is the witness 
he bears to the realism of Homer. The Marquis of Salisbury 
yawned when he delivered his first speech in Parliament. 
Homer must have yawned when he composed one of Nestor’s 
long discourses. If Homer nods, it is in response to the nid- 
nod-nodding of Nestor. If Homer is a bore, it is when he 
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tells us how Nestor holds Patroklos by the antique substitute 
for the buttonhole until he spins out his yarn about his own 
youthful exploits. In vain does the son of Menoitios protest 
édos éori. But the grievance of grievances is that Nestor has 
left a name to be fastened on every man who, to avail myself 
of the schoolboy’s translation of pera tpirdrovow avaccev, has the 
opportunity of making an ass of himself in the sight of the 
third generation. Juvenal cites Nestor as a deterrent answer 
to the prayer: Da spatium vitae, multos da, Juppiter, annos ; 
for he survived Antilochus, he survived everybody and every- 
thing except his self-complacency. 


The lamp of our youth shall be utter! a 
and we shall subsist on the smell o 

And whatever we do we oe fold our ot and suck 
our gums and think well of it. 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with ourselves, and 
that is the perfectest hell of it. 


A Shakespearian reminiscence of Kipling’s. ‘Let me not 
live’, quoth he, ‘After my flame lacks oil to be the snuff Of 
younger spirits’. (All’s Well, i. 2). It is this self-compla- 
cency that makes Philokleon in the Wasps so loathsome as he 
hiccups out; The older fellow floored the younger chap—é 
mpeoBitepos xatéBade Tov vewrepov. It is this self-complacency 
that takes away any pleasure I should have in contemplating 
the Teniers-like interior of the Nestorian cabin, and the por- 
trait of fair-tress’d Hekamede, whose functions were limited 
to setting the table and drawing the bath and mixing the 
liquors of this garrulous prototype of Old King Cole, who 
showed his vigour by the ease with which he raised his punch- 
bowl. Néotwp 8’ 6 yépwv duoynti depev’. True, this is a favorite 
quotation of mine, but it is not because of Homer’s truth to 
human nature and the persistency of senile vanity, but because 
of the Attic article 6 yépwy therein contained (S. C. G. 514). 
Next to ‘Nestor’ comes ‘Dean’. When Dean Stanley was 
pressed by some American women for a definition of ‘Dean’ 
he said that a ‘dean’ was the head of a chapter and a ‘chapter’ 
was a body headed by a ‘dean’. To be the dean of one’s 
profession is nothing more than the culmination of a chapter 
of accidents that have carried off better men. 


D. S. B.: In the seventh volume (1912) of the ethnological 
and linguistic journal Anthropos, published at St. Gabriel- 
Modling, near Vienna, Professor Hugo Schuchardt has an 
article entitled Sachen und Worter (pp. 827-839), which 
deserves the attention of students of language. As the jour- 
nal in question is not readily accessible to most American 
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scholars, it may be of service to call attention to one of the 
principal points made in the study. 

- Professor Schuchardt is well known as a leader in the 
movement for the conjoint study of Wdérter und Sachen, 
which seeks to derive information about the history of words 
from the history of the things they designate. In the present 
article he points out that we should not confine ourselves to 
studying the history of words and things considered as fixed 
entities, since both are involved in constant change and conse- 
quent reciprocal readjustment. We should rather direct our 
attention to the history of designations and of meanings, that 
is, to the facts relating to changes in the name of a given 
object, as well as to those bearing on changes in the meaning 
of a given word. He emphasizes the statement that a change 
in the name of an object is always due to some need felt by 
the individual, whether it be that of greater accuracy, clearness, 
convenience, brevity, or what not. 

The striking and novel idea that what we ordinarily call a 
change in meaning is really a change in designation is then 
set forth. It is merely a question of the point of view whether 
we regard a new sense of a word as a new signification of 
that word or as a new name for the object denoted. The 
second procedure is more rational, since the change is due to 
the desire to give the object a new name rather than to that 
of giving the word a new meaning. We speak of the “neck” 
of a bottle, not because we wish to give a new signification to 
the word “neck”, but because we need a name for that part 
of a bottle. It is only the hearer who feels that such a use of 
the word involves a change in its meaning; the speaker simply 
effects a change in designation. The word is not a river in 
flood which overflows its banks, but a stream which flows into 
a hollow lying open before it. 

Professor Schuchardt consequently recommends a broader 
point of view in the study of word history. Bearing in mind 
the object as well as one of the names it may have borne, we 
should study onomantic as well as semantic change. _ 

We already possess a number of studies undertaken from a 
point of view more or less similar to that just outlined. To 
speak only of the Romance field, works such as those of Tap- 
polet, Die romanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen (Strassburg, 
1895), Kemna, Der Begriff “ Schiff” im Franzésischen (Mar- 
burg, 1901), Zauner, Die romanischen Namen der Korperteile, 
Romanische Forschungen, XIV (1903), 339-530, as well as a 
number of later monographs, represent a practical application 
of the principle enunciated. Diez, Romanische Wortschép- 
fung (Bonn, 1875), represents the first step along this as 
along so many other lines of investigation. The new sugges- 
tion is distinctly useful, however, in bringing home to us very 
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forcibly the need of a broader point of view than that of the 
lexicographer. Teachers of historical grammar would do well 
to impress upon their pupils that Bedeutungswandel is really 
Bezeichnungswandel. 


G. L. H.: Professor C. H. BEEson in his /sidor-Studien, 
keeps up the standard set by the earlier volumes of the useful 
collection founded by Ludwig Traube, the Quellen und Unter- 
suchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters. No 
other patristic writer has had such an influence, other than 
doctrinal, on Occidental Europe for a thousand years after the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire, as Isidore of Seville. 
The most specific proof of such an influence is to be found in 
the number and widely distributed area of the manuscripts of 
his works. The first part (1-131) of Professor Beeson’s mono- 
graph is devoted to a list and description of the manuscripts 
of Isidore’s works, written chiefly before the middle of the 
ninth century, followed by a summing up of the results of the 
paleographical and literary evidence, and the data afforded 
by the manuscripts in regard to the medieval libraries, in which 
they were written, preserved or found. It is clear that France, 
naturally, the first to become acquainted with the works of the 
Spanish writer, was largely responsible for their further trans- 
mission, partly through the agency of Irish monks, to whose 
industry we owe, not only many of the extant manuscripts, 
but also others, no longer extant, which served as models for 
many more. The second part (133-166) is devoted to the 
first complete critical edition of the Versus on the contents of 
the library of Isidore, whose authorship of this indifferent 
metrical essay is fully vindicated by Professor Beeson. 

Professor C. H. GRANDGENT in his Provengal Phonology 
and Morphology (Cf. A. J. P. XXVI 364) spoke of the future 

ublication by one of his pupils of a work on word-formation 
in Provencal. Dr. E. L. ApAms’s thesis, or rather the elaborate 
study, suggested by his thesis (Word-formation in Provengal, 
The Macmillan Company 1913, pp. xvii, 607. 8vo.) is a well 
done piece of scholarly work, along the same line of investi- 
gation as that most useful book, Cooper’s Word-Formation in 
the Roman Sermo Plebeius (A. J. P. XVI 506), also the con- 
tribution of an American scholar. Dr. Adams has necessarily 
had to leave unexplained the etymology and meaning of certain 
words, but his arrangement of a good proportion of the Pro- 
vengal vocabulary, according to suffixes and prefixes, and the 
indices of the book, relieve future scholars of all branches of 
Romance linguistics from much preliminary work, and furnish 
them with a model for similar investigations. 
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With the publication of the Paradiso (Ginn and Co., 1913) 
Professor C. H. Grandgent has completed his edition of the 
Divina Comedia. One can say without hesitation, that if it is 


‘the first edition of the Italian text with English notes, it has 


qualities that make it the best edition that has ever been 
published, both for scholastic use and general reading. The 
biographical introduction, the preliminary notices to each cant- 
ica, the argument to each canto, which are not to be found in 
any other edition, offer all the aid needed by the reader for the 
interpretation and understanding of the poem. While it is 
thus eminently fitted for beginning the study of Dante, the 
industry, discrimination and good taste, which Professor 
Grandgent shows in the use of the most recent investigations, 
make the edition indispensable for those who make a special 
study of the great Italian poet. 


The last volume of the Journal has its quota of remediless 
errors, needless to confess except for the satisfaction of the 
Editor’s conscience. XXXIV 106, 1. 28, ‘and hides her mouth 
with her fingers’ is an inaccurate description; 1. 44, for the 
second ‘music’ read ‘measure’. P. 492, 1. 7 from the bottom, 
for ‘sculpe’ read ‘scalpe’ lest someone should fancy that my 
only Horace was the Delphin edition. As for ‘Burmann’ (p. 
496, 1. 29), I do not apologize for the two n’s, in spite of 
Sandys’ Pieter Burman; and I mention the matter simply to 
quote the words of INGRAM BywatTER in the last number of 
the English Journal of Philology, No. 65, where in treating of 
The Latinizations of Modern Surnames, he says: 


It seems to me that the resuscitation of the vernacular names, real or 
supposed, of the scholars of past ages, is in a sense a distortion of 
history. The men themselves lived in a sort of Latin world; most of 
them habitually wrote in Latin, and for men who were always reading 
Latin; the names by which they were known in the great ‘ Republic 
of Letters’ were either Latin or on Latin models, and these they have 
generally retained till quite recently. It is not the last word of wisdom 
to cast aside the older names in order to put in their place others, 
= some antiquary or archivist has been able to rescue from 
oblivion. 
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